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Drury Lane, Park, 
17fl. 1846. 
Hr. Oakly. eeees ee Mr. Garrick Mr. Charles Kean. 
v.50 tor Oakl; eecesneaneesece ee sf Yates. ae Barry. 
Charles Oakly.... -» “ Palmer '* Dyott. 
Dfr. Russet.... ..cccccccces ** Burton ‘* Bass. 
Sir Harry Beagle.. “ King. ‘“« G. Andrews. 
mn Captain O' Outler.........2. ‘* Moody ‘* Anderson. 
Lord Trinket. ... ..cccscees * O'Brien ‘S A. Andrews. 
PAU sii vie se eakeon ood staees ‘* Blaket ‘© M’'Douall. 
Ngai suitke-aet sousedeciats “ er - Hames 
OAN wccccccccccccccncccens ‘** Castle. “« Sprague. 
5 LOM ied ven cecn die wae kew obese “ Clough ** Povey. 
Lady Freelove’s Servant ... ‘' Fox. ** Gallot. es 
Mrs. Oakly ...0s.ecccceccees Mrs. Pritchard. Mrs. Chas. Kean. 
Lady Freelove......- “sca atetnes ‘* Clive. ‘¢ Vernon. 
Harriet Russet............. Miss Pritchard. ‘' Abbott. 
TOUGE a dicveu-awisicacinn ceeas eaee Mrs. Johnson. Miss Gordon. 
Chambermaid:.... secors+s ‘+ Simpson. «Hall. 
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Right Oentre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to 
| Stage, facing the audience, 


tre: R. C. 
be on the 


ACT I. 


ScENE I.—A Room in OAKLY’s House. Noise 
heard without, L. 


Mrs. O. [without.]. Don’t tell me—I know it is 
so! It’s monstrous, and I will not bear it! 

Oak. [without.} But, my dear— 
Mrs. O. Nay,'‘nay, etc. 


| Enter Mrs. OAKLY, L., with a letter, crossing, 
: Jollowed by OAKLY. | 


Mrs. O. [R. c.] Say, what you will, Mr. Oakly, 
you shall never persuade me but this is some fil- 
thy intrigue of yours. | | 

Oak. [v.] I can assure you, my love— 
| Mrs. O. Your love! Don’t I know your— Tell 
' me, I say, this instant, every circumstance relat- 

ing to this letter. 
| Oak. How can I tell you, when you will not so 
much as let me see it? 

Mrs. O. Look you, Mr. Oakly, this usage is not 
to be borne. You take a pleasure in abusing my 
tenderness and soft disposition. [R.] To be per- 
| petually running over the whole town; nay, the 
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whole kingdom, too, in pursuit of your amours! 
[Returns to c.] Did not I discover that you were 
great with mademoiselle, my own woman? Did 
you not contract a shameful familiarity with Mrs. 
Freeman’? Did not I detect your intrigue with 
Lady Wealthy? Was not you— | 

Oak. [L. c.] Oons, madame! the grand Turk 
himself has not half so many mistresses. You 
throw me out of all patience! Do I’know any- 
body but our common friends? Am I visited by 
anybody who does not visit you? Do TI ever go 
out unless you go with me? [c.] And am I not as 
constantly by your side as if I were tied to your 
apron-strings? : 

Mrs. O. [R. c.] Go, go! you are a false man! 
Have not I found you out a thousand times? And 
have not I this moment a letter in my hand which 
convinces me of your baseness? Let me know 
the whole affair, or I will— 

Oak. Let you know! Let me know what, you 


would have of me! You stop my letter before it ° 


comes to my hands, and then expect that I should 
know the contents of it! 

Mrs. O. 
I suspected some of these doings for some time 
past. But the letter informs me who she is, and 


de/ Tl be revenged on her sufficiently. [Crosses.] 


Oh, you base man, you! 

Oak. I beg, my dear, that you would moderate 
your passion! Show me the letter, and Ill con- 
vince you of my innocence. 

Mrs. O. [u. c.] Innocence! Abominable! In- 
nocence! But I am not to be made such a fool. 
ae convinced of your perfidy, and very sure 
that— 

Oak. [c.] 'Sdeath and fire! your passion hur- 
ries you out of your senses. Will you hear me ? 

Mrs. O. No! you are a base man, and I will 
not hear you. [ Crosses R. 

Oak. Why, then, my dear, since you-will neither 
talk reasonably yourself, nor listen to reason from 
me, I shall take my leave till you are in a better 
humor. So, your servant! [Going up the stage. 

Mrs. O. [turns.] Aye, go, you cruel man! Go 
to your mistresses, and leave your poor wife to 
her miseries. How unfortinate a woman am I! 
I could die with vexation! — 

[Throwing herself into a chair back of R. C. 

Oak. [comes down L. Aside.] There it is!“Now 
dare not I stir a step further. If I offer to go, she 
is in one of her fits in an instant. Never, sure, 
was woman at once of so violent and so delicate a 
constitution! What shall I say to soothe her? 
[Goes for a chair and sits'by her, L. Aloud.| Nay, 


fel Heaven be praised! I stopped it! | 
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never make thyself so uneasy, my dear! Come, 
come, you know I love you! 
Mrs. O. I know you hate me, and that your 
unkindness and barbarity will be the death of me. 
: | [ Weeps. 
Oak. Do not vex yourself at this rate. I love 
you most passionately—indeed Ido! This must 
be some mistake. 
Mrs. O. Oh, Iam an unhappy woman! 
[ Weeping. 
Oak. Dry up thy tears, my love, and be com- 
forted! You will find that I am not to blame in 
this matter. Come, let me see this letter—nay, 
you shall not deny me. [ Takes the letter. 
Mrs. O. There! take it; you know the hand, I 


' aM sure. 


Oak. [reads.] ‘To Charles Oakly, Esq.” Hand! 
Tis a clerk-like hand—a good round text, and 
was certainly never penned by a fair lady. 

Mrs. O. Aye, laugh at me, do! 

‘Oak. Forgive me, my love!’ I did not mean to 
laugh at you. But what says the letter? [Rises, 
advances to the front and reads.|) ‘ Daughter 
eloped—you must be privy to it—scandalous— 
dishonorable — satisfaction — revenge— um, um, 
um—injured father, HENRY RUSSET.” 

Mrs. O. [rising.] Well, sir, you see I have de- 
tected you. ‘Iell me this instant where she is 
concealed ! 

Oak. (aside.) So—so—so! 
I’m shocked ! 

Mrs. 0. [standing on his R., unnoticed by him.] 
What! are you confounded with your guilt? 


This hurts me— 


| Have I caught you at last ? 


Oak. Oh, that wicked Charles! To decoy a 
young lady from her parents in the country ! The 
.profligacy of the young fellows of this age 1s 
abominable ! 


Mrs. O. [half aside, and musing.| Charles! 
Let me see! Charles! No! impossible! This is 
| all a trick. _ 


Oak. He has certainly ruined this poor lady. 

Mrs. O. Art, art! all art! There’s a sudden 
oe You have ready wit for an intrigue, 
I find. 

Oak. Such an abandoned action! I wish I had 
never had the care of him. — 

Mrs. O. Mighty fine, Mr. Oakly! Go on, sir, 
go on! I see what you mean. Your assurance 
provokes me beyond your very falsehood itself! 
[He here appears to notice her.] So you imagine, 
sir, that this affected concern, this flimsy pretense 
about Charles, is to bring you off! Matchless 
confidence ! But I am armed against everything ; 
I am prepared for all your dark schemes; I am 
aware of all your low stratagems! 

Oak. See there now! Was ever anything so 
provoking? ‘To persevere in your ridiculous— 
For Heaven’s sake, my dear, don’t distract me! 
When you see my mind thus agitated and uneasy, 
that a young fellow whom his dying father—my 
own brother—committed to my care, should be 
guilty of such enormous wickedness—I say, when 
you are witness of my distress on this occasion, 
how can you be weak enough and cruel enough 
to— 

| Mrs. O. Prodigiously well, sir! You do it very 
well. Nay, keep it up, carry it on; there’s noth- 
ing like going through with it. Oh, you artfulcrea- 
ture! But, sir, I am not to be so easily satisfied. 
I do not believe a syllable of all this. Give me 
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THE JEALOUS WIFE. 


{Act I, Scene 1. 


the letter. [Smnatches the letter.] You shall sorely 
repent this vile business, for I am resolved that I 
will know the bottom of it. 3 
[ She goes R., he follows. Exit Mrs. OAKLY, 8. 
Oak. [returning from k. to C.] This is beyond 
all patience. Provoking woman! Her absurd 
suspicions interpret everything the wrong way. | 
But this ungracious boy! in how many troubles : 
will he involve his own and his lady’s family! 
[Turns back.] I never imagined that he was 
of such abandoned ‘principles. 
. [Walks up and down, 8. 


Enter MAJoR OAKLY and CHARLES, L. | 


Charles. {L.] Good morrow, sir! 

Maj. O. [L. c.] Good morrow, brother, good | 
morrow! ‘What! you have been at the old work, | 
I find. I heard you—ding! dong! I’ faith! she | 
has rung a noble peal in your ears. But how 
now? [R. c.] Why, sure you’ve had a remarkable 
warm bout on’t—you seem more ruffled than 
usual. 

Oak. {comes to c.] I am, indeed, brother! 
thanks to that young gentleman there. Have a 
care, Charles! you may be called to a severe ac- 
count for this. The honor of a family, sir, is no 
such light matter. . a re 

Charles. [L. Cc.) Sir! . 

Maj. O. Hey-day! What! has a curtain lecture 
pedis a lecture of morality? What is all 
this | 

Oak. [L. C.] To a profligate mind, perhaps, 
these things may appear agreeable in the begin- 
ning. But don’t you tremble at the consequences? | 

Charles. I see, sir, that you are displeased with 
me; but I am quite ata loss to guess at the oc- | 


casion. ; 
Oak. Tell me, sir—where is Miss Harriet Rus- 
set ? j [ Crosses C. 
Charles. Miss Harriet Russet! Sir, explain. 
Oak. Have you not decoyed her from her father? 
Charles. 1! Decoyed her, decoyed my Har- 
riet! I would sooner die than do her the least | 
injury. What can this mean ?: 
Maj. O. I believe the young dog has beer 
her, after all. | ) 
Oak. I was in hopes, Charles, you, bad better | 
principles. But there’s a letter just come from 
ber father— : 
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at | 


Charles. A letter! What letter? Dear sir, | 
give it me. Some intelligence of my Harriet, | 


major! The letter, sir—the letter this moment, | 
for Heaven’s sake ! | 
Oak. If this warmth, Charles, tends to prove | 
your innocence— . 
Charles. Dear sir, excuse me—I'Il] prove any- 
thing. Let me but see this letter, and ’— 
. Oak. Let you see it! I could hardly get a 
sight of it myself. Mrs. Oakly has it. 


+ 


Charles. Has she got it? Major, I'll be with 's 
you again directly.. [Eait hastily, RB ¢ 
Maj. O. Hey-day! The devil’s in the. boy! 


What a fiery set of people! By my troth, I think | 
ae whole family is made of nothing but combus- 
tibles. | | 

Oak. I like this emotion ; it looks well; it may 
serve, too, to convince my wife of the folly of ber . 
suspicions. Would to Heaven I could quiet then ; 
Bess 5 | : shty | 

aj. O. [c.] Why, pray now, my dear nau 

brother, what heinous offense have you committ 
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Act I, Sceno 1.] 


this morning? What new cause of suspicion? 
You have been asking one of the maids to mend 
your ruffle, I suppose, or have been hanging your 
' head out at the window when a pretty young 
woman has passed by, or— 

Oak. [walking about on the tL.) How can you 
trifle with my distresses, major? Did I not tell 
you it was about a letter ? 

Maj. O. A letter! hum—a suspicious circum- 
stance, to be sure! What, and the seal a true 
i lovers knot now, hey ? or a heart transfixed with 
' darts; or possibly the wax bore the industrious 
impression of a thimble; or, perhaps, the folds 
were lovingly connected by a wafer pricked with 
a pin, and the direction written in a vile scrawl, 
and not a word spelt as it should be! Ha, ha, ha! 

Oak. Pooh, brother! Whatever it was, the 
letter, you find, was for Charles, not for me. This 
; outrageous jealousy is the devil! [Crosses to R. 

Maj. O. Mere matrimonial blessings and do- 
mestic comfort, brother! jealousy is a certain 
sign of love. 

Oak. [L. c.] Love? it is this very love that 
' has made us both so miserable. Her love for me 
has confined me to my house like a state prisoner, 


i 
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ing the use of pen, ink and paper; while my love 
for her has made such a fool of me, that I have 
never had the spirit to contradict her. 

Maj. O. [R. c.] Aye, aye, there you’ve hit it; 
' Mrs. Oakly would make an excellent wife, if you 
did but know how to manage her. 

Oak. You are a rare fellow, indeed, to talk 
of managing a wife—a debauched bachelor; a 
rattle-brained, rioting fellow, who have picked 
up your commonplace notions of women in bag- 
nios, taverns and the camp; whose most refined 
commerce with the sex has been in order to delude 
country girls at your quarters, or to besiege the 
virtue of abigails, milliners or mantua-makers’ 
apprentices. 

Maj. O. So much the better! so much the 
better ! women are all alike in the main, brother, 


ew re 8. 


quality. I have found them so from a duchess 
down toa milk-maid; every woman is a tyrant at 
the bottom. But they could never make a fool 
of me. No, no! no woman should ever domineer 
over me, let her be mistress or wife. . 

Oak. Single men can be no judges in these 
cases. They must happen in all families. But 
when things are driven to extremities—to see a 
woman in uneasiness—a woman one loves, too, 
one’s wife—who can withstand it? You neither 
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been married, major! | 
' Maj. O. I wish I could hear a married man 
speak my language. I’m a bachelor, it is true; 
but I am no bad judge of your case, for all that. 
I know yours and Mrs. Oakly’s disposition to a 
hair. She is all impetuosity and fire—a very 
magazine of touchwood and gunpowder. You are 
hot enough, too, upon occasions, but then it’s 
over in an instant.’ In comes love and conjugal 


your advantage. Have at her with spirit and the 
day’s your own, brother. 

Oak. Why, what would you have me do? 

Maj. O. Do as you please for one month, 
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without the liberty of seeing my friends, or hav-|y 


speak nor think like a man that has loved and 


affection, as you call it; that is, mere folly and! 
weakness—and you draw off your forces just;I shall exert myself with more propriety, after this 
when you should pursue the attack and follow | open affront to her authority. 
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whether she likes it or not; and I’ll answer for it, 
she will consent you shall do as you please all her 
life after. In short, do but show yourself a man of 
spirit; leave off whining about love and tender- 
ness, and nonsense, and the business is done, 
brother. 

Oak. I believe you are in the right, major! I 
see you are in the right. Tl do it, I'll certainly 
doit. But then it hurts me to the soul, to think 
what uneasiness I shall giveher. The first open- 
ing of my design will throw her into fits, and the 
pursuit of it, perhaps, may be fatal. 

Maj. O. Fits! ha, ha, ha! Tl engage to cure 
her of her fits. Nobody understands hysterical 
cases better than I do; besides, my sister’s symp- 
toms are not very dangerous. Did you ever hear 
of her falling into a fit when you was not by? 
Was she ever found in convulsions in her closet ? 
No, no; these fits, the more care you take of 
them, the more you will increase the distemper ; 
let them alone, and they will wear themselves out, 
I warrant you. : | 

Oak. True, very true, you are certainly in the 
right. Yl follow your advice. Where do you 
dine to-day? Till order the coach, and go with 


ou. 

Maj. O. Oh, bravo! keep up this spirit, and you 
are made forever. 

Oak. You shall see now, major! Who's there? 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


Order the coach directly. I shall dine out to-day. 

Serv. [L.] The coach, sir? Now, sir? 

Oak. [L. U.] Aye, now—immediately. 

Serv. Now, sir !—the—the—coach, sir ?—that 
is—my mistress— 

Maj. O. [goes threatening towards SERVAN'.] 
Sirrah! do as you are bid. Bid them put to 
this instant. 7 | 

Serv. Yes—yes, sir—yes, sir. [Brit i. 

Oak. Well, where shall we dine? . 


Maj. O. freturning.| At the St. Alban’s, or |. 


where you will. This is excellent, if you will but 


high or low, married or single, quality or no/hold it. 


Oak. I will have my own way, Iam determined. 
Maj. O. [R. c.) That's right. : 
Oak. Iam steel. ° 

}. O. Bravo! 

. Adamant. 

qj. O. Bravissimo ! 

. gust what you’d have me. 

j. O. Why, that’s well said. But will you 


. I will. 

j. O. You won't. 

. [c.] I will. I will be a fool to her no long- 
er. - But harkye, major, my hat and gloves lie in 
my study. [ll go and steal them out while she 
is busy talking with Charles. 

Maj. O...[L. c.] Steal them! for shame! Pri- 
thee take them boldly; call for them; make 
them bring them to you here; and go out with 
spirit, in the face of your whole family. 

Oak. No, no—you are wrong—let her rave 
after [am gone; and whenI return, you know, 


Maj. O. Well, take your own way. 

Oak. Aye, aye—let me manage it, let me man- 
age it. [E£zit R.. 

Maj. O. [R. c.] Manage it! aye, to be sure, 
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How miserablel am: If I had not offended my 
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4 THE JEALOUS WIFE.  (Aet I, Scene. [¢ . 


you are arare manager! It is dangerous, they 
say, to meddle between man and wife. I am no 
great favorite of Mrs. Oakly’s already, and in a 
week’s time I expert to have the door shut in my 
face. 


¢ 
4 
Enter OAKLY, R. 
Oak. Come, is the coach ready? Let us be ' 
gone. Does Charles go with us? 
Charles. Igo with you! What canIdo? Iam | 
so vexed and distracted, and so many thoughts , 
| 
i 


crowd in upon me, I don't know which way to 
turn bee { Retires back. 


PR 

% 

: 

Enter CHARLES, R ; 
Mrs. O. [without, R.] The coach! dines out! | 
, 

y 

| 

} 


How now, Charles, what news ? 

Charles. [R. C.] Ruined and undone! She’s 
gone, uncle—my Harriet’s lost forever! 

Maj. O. Gone off with a man?’ I thought so;} . 

they are all alike. 

Charles. Oh, no! Fied to avoid that hateful |: 
match with Sir Harry Beagle. 

Maj. O. Faith, a girl of spirit; but whence 
comes all this intelligence ? 

Charles. In an angry letter from her father. 


Where is. your master ? 
Oak. Zounds, brother ! here she is ! 


Enter MRS. OAKLY, R. 


Mrs. O. [R.] Pray, Mr. Oakly, what is the 
matter you cannot dine at home to-day ? | 
Oak. [c.] Don’t be uneasy, my dear! I have | 
a little business to settle with my brother; so I | 
am only just going’ to dinner, with him and | 
Charles, to the tavern. | 
Mrs. O. Why cannot you settle your business 
here, as well as at a tavern? But it is some of ; 
your ladies’ business, I suppose, and so you must | i 


Harriet, much offended her, by that foolish riot 
and drinking at your house in the country, she 
would certainly, at such a time, have taken 
refuge in my arms. 

Maj. O. A very agreeable refuge for a young 
lady, to be sure, and extremely decent! 

Charles. What a heap of extravagances was I 
guilty of ! [Goes R. and returns to C. 

Maj. O. Extravagances with a witness!. Ah, 
you silly young dog, you would ruin yourself with 
her father, in spite of all Icould do. There you 
sat, as drunk as a lord, telling the old gentleman 
the whole affair, and swearing you would drive 
Sir Harry Beagle out of the country, though I 
kept winking and nodding, pulling you by the 
sleeve, and kicking your shins under the table, in 
hopes of stopping you—but all to no purpose. 

Charles. What distress may she be ip at this 
instant! Alone and defenseless! Where, where 


get rid of my company. [Crosses fo him, L.] | 
This is chiefly your fault, Major Oakly | 
Maj. O. [L., coolly.] Lord, sister. ay signi- 
fies it whether a man dines at home or abroad¢. 
Mrs. O. [u.] It signifies a great deal, sir! and | 
I don’t choose— ! 
Maj. O. Pooh! let him go, my dear sister, let | 
him go! he will be ten-times better company 
when he comes back. I tell you what, sister—you - 
sit at home till you are quite tired of. one another, 
and then you grow cross and fall out. If you, 
would but part a little now and then, you might 
meet again in humor. 
Mrs. O. I beg, Major Oakly, that you: would 
trouble yourself about your own affairs; and let . 
me tell you, sir, that I— 


can she be? friends about, L. Oak. Nay, do not put thyself into a passion with ° 
Maj. O. What relations or friends has she in|the major, my dear! It is’ not his fault; and I. 
town? shall come back to thee very soon. | 


Charles. Relations! let me see. Faith, I have) 
it! If she is in town, ten to one but she is at her 
aunt’s, Lady Freelove’s. I'll go thither imme- 
diately. Crosses to L. 

Maj. O. [c.] Lady Freelove’s! Hold, hold, 
Charles! Do you know her ladyship ? 

Charles. [L.c.] Not much! but Ill break 
ere all, to get to my Harriet. 

aj. O. I do know her ladyship. 

Charles. Well, and what do you know of her ? 

Maj. O. Oh, nothing! Her ladyship is a woman 
of the world, that’s all. 

Charles. What do you mean ? 

Maj. O. That Lady Freelove is an arrant— By- 
the-bye, did not she, last summer, make formal 
proposals to Harr iet’s father from Lord Trinket? 

- Charles. Yes; but they were received with the 
utmost contempt. The old gentleman, it seems, 
hates a lord, and he told her so in plain terms. 

Maj. O. Such an aversion to the nobility may 
not run in the blood. The girl, I warrant you, 
has no objection. However, if she’s there, watch 
| her narrowly, Charles. Lady Freelove is as mis- 
| chievous as a monkey, and as cunning, too. Have 
a care of her, I say, have a care of her. 


Mrs. O. Come back! why need you go out? I. 
know well enough when you mean to deceive me; | 
for then there is always a pretense of dining with | 
Sir John, or my lord, or somebody: [crosses] | | 
but when you tell me that you are going to a' 
tavern, it’s such a bare-faced affront ! | 

[Crosses toR. | 

Oak. This is so strange, now! Why, my dear, I 
shall ea just— : 

Mrs. O. [{R.]. Only just go after the lady in the 
letter, I suppose. 

Oak. Well, well, I won’t go then. Will that 
convince you? ri stay with you, my dear. Will 
that satisfy you? 

Muj. O. {aside.] For shame! hold out, if you 
are a man. 

Oak. (aside.| She has been so much vexed this 
Te already, I must humor her a little now. 

Maj. O. [aside.] Fie! fie! go out, or you are 
undone. 

Oak. [going R. Aside to oe OAKLY.] You 
see it’s impossible. [Aside to Mrs. OAKLY.] I'll 
dine at home with thee, my love. - | 

Mrs. O. going], Aye, aye, pray do, sir. Dine. 
at a tavern indeed 

Charles. [c.] If she’s there, I'll have her dut of| Oak. [returning hon R.] You may depend on ° 
_ the house within this half hour, or set fire to it. | me another time, major. | 

: [Runs t. Maj. O. [L. c.] Steel and adamant! Ah! | 

Maj. O. [u. c.] Nay, now you are too violent—| Mrs. O. [returning.] Mr. Oakly! 3 
stay a moment, and we'll consider what’s best to| Oak. [turns qfter her.) Oh, my dear! 
| be done. [Bait with Mrs. OAKLY, B 
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Maj. O. [c.] Ha, ha, ha! there’s a picture of 
resolution ! there goes a philosopher for you! ha! 
Charles ! 

Charles. [coming down.| Oh, uncle! I have no 
spirits to laugh now. 

Maj. O. So! I have a fine time on’t, between 
you and my brother. Will you meet me to dinner 
at the St. Alban’s, by: four? We’ll drink her 
health, and think of this affair. 

Charles. Don’t depend on me. I shall be run- 
ning all over the town in pursuit of my Harriet ; 
at all events, I'll go directly to Lady Freelove’s. 
IfI find her not there, which way I shall direct 
myself, Heaven knows. 

Maj. O. Harkye, Charles! If you meet with 
her, you may be at a loss. Bring her to my 
house ; I have a snug room, and— \ 

Charles. Pooh! Prithee, uncle, don’t trifle 
with me now. | 
- Maj. O. Well, seriously, then, my, house is a 
“your service. 

Charles. I thank you; but I must be gone. 

Maj. O. Aye, aye, bring her to my house, and 
we'll settle the whole affair for you. You shall 
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scent after all. Madame Harriet certainly took 
lg the country, instead of coming on to Lon- 
on. 

Sir H. No, no; we traced her all the way up. 
But d’ye hear, Tom, look out among the stables 
and repositories here in town for a smart road 
nag, and a strong horse to carry a portmanteau. 

Tom. Sir Roger Turf’s horses are to besold. Vl 
see if there’s ever a tight thing there. But I sup- 
pose, sir, you would have one somewhat stronger 
than Snip. I don’t think he’s quite enough of a 
horse for your honor. ° 

Sir H. Not enough of a horse! Snip’s a pow: 
erful gelding—master of two stone more, than my 
weight. If Snip stands sound, I would not take a 
hundred guineas for him. Poor Snip! Go into 
the stable, Tom, see they give him a warm mash, 
and look at his heels and his eyes. But where’s 
Mr. Russet all this while ? 

Tom. I left the squire at breakfast on a cold 
pigeon pie, and inquiring after Madame Harriet in 
the kitchen. [11 let him know your honor would 
be glad to see him here. | 

Sir H. Aye, do; but harkye, Tom, be sure you 


clap her into a post-chaise, take the chaplain of| take care of Snip. 


our regiment along with you, wheel her down to 
Scotland, and when you come back send to settle 
her fortune with her father; that’s the modern 
art of making love, Charles ! [Ezeunt L. 


ACT II. 


ScENE I.—A Room in the George and Blue Boar. 
Enter Stn HARRY BEAGLE and Tom, R. 


Sir H. [r.] Ten guineas a mare, and a crown 
the man! hey, Tom # 

Tom. [R.] Yes, your honor. 
- Sir H. [c.] And are you sure, 
is no flaw in his blood ? | 

Tom. [R. C.] He’s a good thing, sir, and as 
little beholden to the ground as any horse that 
ever went over the turf upon four legs. Why, 
here’s his whole pedigree, your honor! 

Sir H. Is it attested ? 

Tom. Very well attested ; it is signed by Jack 
Spur and my Lord Startal. [Giving the pedigree. 

Sir H. Let me see. [Reads.] ‘* Tom-come- 
tickle-mo was out of the famous Tantwivy mare, 
by Sir Aaron Driver’s chestnut horse, White 
Stockings. White Stockings, his dam, was got 
by Lord Hedge’s South Barb, full sister to the 
Proserpine Filly, and his sire Tom Jones; his 
grandam was the Irish Duchess, and his grand- 
sire Squire Sportley’s Trajan; his great and great 
great grandam were Newmarket Peggy and Black 
Moll, and his great grandsire and great great 
grandsire were Sir Ralph Whip’s Regulus, and 
the famous Prince Anamaboo. is 


Tom, that there 


JOHN 4 SPuR. 
mark. 
'  §TARTAL.” 

Tom. All fine horses, and won everything. A 
foal out of your honor’s bald-faced Venus, by this 
horse, would beat the world. - 

Sir H. Well, then, we'll think on’t. But, 
plague on’t, Tom, I have certainly knocked up: 
mny little roan gelding in this confounded wild- 
goose chase of three score miles an end. 


Tom. He’s deadly blown, to be sure, your) provoking Harriet ! 


Tom. Vil warrant your honor. 

Sir H. Till be down in the stables myself by- 
and-by. [zit Tom, r.] Let me see—out of 
the famous Tantwivy by White Stockings! 
White Stockings, his dam, full sister to the Pros- 
erpine Filly; and his sire—plague on’t! how un- 
lucky it is that this infernal accident should hap- 
pen in the Newmarket week! Ten to one I lose 
my match with Lord Chokejade by not riding 
myself; and I shall have no opportunity to hedge 
my bets, neither. What a fine piece of work have 
I made on’t! Ihave knocked -up poor Snip, shall 
lose my match, and as to Harriet, why, the odds 
are that I lose my match there, too—a skittish 
young tit! If I once get her tight in hand I'll 
make her wince for it. Her estate joined to my 
own, I would have the finest stud and the noblest 
kennel in the whole country. But here comes her 
father, puffing and blowing like a broken-winded 


horse up hill. 
Enter RUSSET, R. 

Rus. [R.] Well, Sir Harry, have you heard 
anything of her? 

Sir H. [c.] Yes; I have been asking Tom 
about her, and he says you may have her for five 
hundred guineas. | 

Rus. [k. c.] Five hundred guineas! How 
d’ye ae where is she? which way did she 
take 

‘Sir H. Why, first she went to Epsom, then to 
pea then to Nottingham, and now she js at 
ork. 7 

Rus. Impossible! she could not go over half 
the ground in the time. What the Fevil are you 
talking of? : 

Sir H. Of the mare you were just now saying 


| you wanted to buy. 


Rus. The devil take the mare! Who would 
think of-her when I am mad about an affair of so 
much more consequence ? 

Sir H. You seemed mad about her a little 
while ago. She’sa fine mare, and a thing of shape 
and blood. 

Rus. D——n her blood! Harriet! my dear, 
Where can she be? Have 


honor, and I am afraid we are upon a wrong|you got any intelligence of her? © 
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Sir H. No, faith, not I! we seem to be quite; Sir H. So ho! puss—Yoics! 
thrown out here; but, however, I have ordered} us. She is certainly gone to that young rogue. 
Tom to try if he can hear anything of her among| He has got his aunt to fetch her from henee, or 
the ostlers. else she is with her own aunt, Lady Freelove— 

Rus. Why don’t you inquire after her yourself?! they both live in that part of the town. I'll goto 
Why don’t you run up and down the whole town | the house, and in the meanwhile, Sir Harry, you 
after her? ‘T’other young rascal knows where!shall step to Lady Freelove’s. We'll find her, I | 
she is, I warrant you. What a plague it is to} warrant you. I'll teach my young mistress to be |< 
have a daughter! But she shall have him—I'll| gadding. She shall marry you to-night. Come + 
make her happy if I break her heart for it. Alalong, Sir Harry, come along; we won't losea F 
provoking Gipsy—to run away, and torment her |{minute. Come along! Pe 
poor father that dotes on her! I'll never see| Sir H. Soho! hark, forward! wind ’em and } 
her face again. Sir Harry, how can we get any|cross’em! hark, forward! Yoics! Yoics! | 
intelligence of her? Why don’t you speak? why : [Bareunt R. 
don’t you tell me? Zounds! you seem as indiffer- SSS 
ae as = shes a not care a deren oe her. ScenE II.—OaKLy’s House. 

ir H. Indifferent! you may well call me in- ; : 
different! This confounded chase after her will Fe Oe oe: 
cost me a thousand. If it had not been for her), “rs. O. [R.J After all, that letter was certainly | 
I would not have been off the course this week to|imtended for my husband. I see plain enough : 


: eer they are all in a plot against me. {c.] My hus- : 
ue oe may whole family. T'll hold band intriguing, the major working him up to: 


Rus. Zounds! hold your tongue, or talk more @front me, and Charles owning his letters, and so 
to the purpose. ‘I swear she is ae good for you—| Playing into each other’s hands. They think me 
you don’t deserve such a wife—a fine, dear, sweet, | fool, I find; but I'll be too much for them yet. 
lovely, charming girl! She’ll break my heart. I have desired to speak with Mr. Oakly, and ex: 
How shall I find her out? Do, prithee, Sir pect him here immediately. His temper is nat- 
Harry, my dear, honest friend, consider how we! urally open; and if he thinks my anger abated 
may discover where she is fled to. ‘and my suspicions laid asleep, he will certainly 

Sir H. Suppose you put an advertisement into | betray himself by his behavior. Tl assume an 


the newspapers, describing her marks, her age, |2it of good humor, pretend to believe the fine 
her height, and where she strayed from. I re-|Story they have trumped up, throw him off his 
Rus. Advertise her! What! describe my|be comes- How hard it is to dissemble one’s’ 


daughter, and expose her in the public papers, |@0ger: Oh! Icould rate him soundly; but I'll 
with a reward for bringing her home, like horses |keep down my indignation at present, though it 
stolen or strayed! Recovered a bay mare! the/Chokes me. [Assumes an air of tenderness, and 
devil’s in the fellow! he thinks of nothing but |99¢5 fo meet him. 
racers, and bay mares, and stallions. ‘’Sdeath, I _ Enter OAKLY, L. 
wish your— Oh, my dear! I am very glad tosee you. Pray | 
Sir H. I wish Harriet was fairly pounded; it sit down. [They sit, he with his back towards her.| ; 
would-save us both a deal of trouble. I longed to see you. It seemed an age till Ih 
Rus. Which way shall I turn myself? I am haJf! an opportunity of talking over the silly affair that 
distracted. If I go to that young dog’s house, | happened 'this morning. [ Mildly. 
he has certainly conveyed her somewhere out of; Oak. Why, really, my dear— ? 
my reach. If she does not send to me to-day I'll aan ee [ Gradually turning. 
give her up forever—perhaps, though, she may| Mrs. O. Nay, don’t look so grave, now. Come, | 
have met with some accident, and has nobody to|it’s all over. Charles and you have cleared up 
assist her. No; she is certainly with that young | matters. I am satisfied. : . 
rascal. I wish she was dead, and I was.dead.| Oak. Indeed! [Takes her hand.] I rejoice to 
ll blow young Oakly’s brains out! [Goes back. |hear it! You make me happy beyond my expec- 
Re-enter Tom, R. tation. This disposition. will ensure our felicity. | 
Sir H. Well, Tom, how. is poor Snip ? Do but lay aside your cruel, unjust suspicion, and 
Tom. [{Rx.] A little better, sir, after his warm | Wwe should never have the least difference. _ 
mash; but Lady, the pointing bitch thatfollowed| rs. O. Indeed, I begin to think so. I'll en- 
you all the way is deadly foot-sore. | | deavor to get the better of it. And really, some- 
[RuSSET comes down, hastily, R. _| times it is very ridiculous. My uneasiness this 
Rus. D——n Snip and Lady! Have you heard | morning, for instance—ha, ha,ha! To be so much 
anything of Harriet? alarmed about the idle letter which turned out 
Tom. Why, I came on purpose to let my master | quite another thing at last—was not I very angry | 
and your honor know that John Ostler says as|Wwith you? ha, ha, ha! [With affected gaiety. 
how just such a lady as I told him Madame Har-; Oak. Don’t mention it. Let us both forget it. 
riet was came here in a four-wheeled chaise, and} Your present cheerfulness makes amends for 
was fetched away soon after by a fine lady in a| everything, 
chariot. Mrs. O. I am apt to be too violent; I love you 
Rus. [R. c.] Did she come alone ? | too well to be quite easy about you. [Fondly 
Tom. Quite alone, only a servant maid, please | Zapping his chin.] Well, no matter; what is be- | 
your honor. come of Charles ? oa : 
Rus. And what part of the town did they goto?| Oak. Poor fellow! he is on the wing, rambling 
Tom. John Ostler says as how they bid the/all over the town in pursuit of this young lady. 


coachman drive to Grosvenor Square. Mrs. O. Where is he gone, pray ? 
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Act I, Scene 2.} 


Oak. First of all. I believe, to some of her 
relations. 
Who are they ? Where 


Mrs. O. Relations! 

do they live ? 

Oak. There is an aunt of hers lives just in the 
neighborhood—Lady Freelove. 

Mrs. 0. Lady Freelove! Oho, gone to Lady 
Freelove’s, is he ?—and do you think he will hear 
anything of her ? 

Pie I don’t know; but I hope so, with all my 

Mrs. O. [alarmed—they part. a little.] 
‘with all your soul ; do you hope so? 

psi Hope so! ‘ye—yes. Why, don’t.you hope 
80 

Mrs. 0. Why—yes. [Close again—recovering. ] 
Oh, aye, to be sure—I hope it of all things. You 
know, my dear, it must give me great satisfaction, 
as well as yourself; to see Charles well settled. 

Oal:. I should think so; and really, I don’t 
know ie he can be settled so well. . She is a 
most deserving young woman, I assure you. 

Mrs. O. You are well acquainted with her, 
then? 

Oak. To be sure, my dear; after seeing her so 
often last summer, at the major’s house in the 
country, and at her father’s. 

Mrs. O. So often ! 


ae ! 


-that—almost every day. 

Ps O. Indeed? But pray—a—a—I say—a— 

[ Confused. 

| * Oak. What do you say, my dear ? 
| Mrs. 0. I say—a—a— [Stammering.] Is she 
: handsome ? 
! Oak. Prodigiously handsome, indeed. 
| Mrs. 0. Prodigiously handsome! and is. she 
reckoned a sensible girl ? 

Oak. A very sensible, modest, agreeable young 
lady as ever I knew. You would be extremely 
: fond of her, I am sure. 

Mrs. O. Oh, I dare say I shall! 

Oak. You can’t imagine how happy I was in 
her company. Poor Charles! she soon made a 
conquest of him, and no wonder, she has so many 
Such an infinite fund 
Why, she’s the 
| 


elegant accomplishments ! 

of cheerfulness and good humor. 

darling of the whole country! 

. Mrs. O. Lord, you seem quite in raptures about 
er! 

Oak. Raptures!—not at all. I was only telling 
you the young ladv’s character. I thought you 
would be glad to find that Charles had: made so 

sensible a choice, and was so likely to be happy. 

Mrs. O. Oh, Charles? True, as you say, 
Charies will be ‘mighty happy. 

Oak. Don’t you think so? 

Mrs. O. I am convinced of it. 
I am much concerned for him. He must be very 
uneasy about her. I was thinking whether we 
could be of any service to him in this affair. 

Oak. Was you, my love? that.is very good of 
you. Why, to be sure, we must endeavor to as- 
sist him. Let me see—how can we manage it? 
Gad! I have hit it. The luckiest thought! and 
it will eo of great service to Charles. 


Mrs. O. Read ¥:] Well, what is it? [Mildly.] 
You know I would do anything to serve Charles, 
and oblige you. 


Oak. That is so kind! Lord, my dear, if you 


Oak. Aye—very often—Charles took care of|your purposes? 


! 
Poor Charles ! ain 


would but always consider things in this proper 
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light, and continue this amiable temper, we should 
be the happiest-people— 

Mrs. O. I believe so; but what’s your pro- 
posal ? 

Oak. I’m sure you'll like it. Charles, you know, 
red perhaps be so lucky as to meet with this 

y— . 

Mrs. O. True. 

Oak. Now I was thinking that he might, with 
your leave, my dear— 

Mrs. O. We 

Oak. Bring a home here— 

«Mrs: O. How! 

Oak. Yes, bring ker home here, my dear; it 
will make poor Charles’ mind ‘quite easy: and 
you may take her under your protection till her 
father comes to town. 

Mrs. O. [starting asunder.) Amazing! this ig 
even beyond my expectation. 


Oak. Why! what! | 
Mrs. O. Was there ever such assurance! [Both 
rise.| Take her under my protection ! at! 


would you keep her under my nose ? 
[Goes up stage. 

Oak. Nay, I never conceived—I thought you 
would have approved— 

Mrs. O. What! make me your convenient 
woman? No place but my own house to serve 
Comes down R. 

Oak. [c. .] Lord, this is the strangest misappre- 
hension! I am quite astonished. 

Mrs. O. [R. c.] Astonished ! yes—confused, de- 
tected, betrayed by your vain confidence of im- 
posing on me. Why, sure you imagine me an 
idiot, a driveler. Charles, indeed! yes, Charles 
is a fine excuse for hie The letter this morn- 
ing, the letter, Mr. Oakly 

Oak. The letter ! li aes that— 

Mrs. O. Is sufficiently explained. You have 
made it very clear to me. Now 1am convinced. 
Ihave no doubt of your perfidy. But | thank 
you for some bints you have given me, and you 
may be sure I shall make use of, them; nor will I 
rest till I have full conviction, and ‘overwhelm 


you with the strongest proof of your baseness to- | 


wards me. 

! I have no doubt of your 
(Exit R. 

Oak. Was there ever anything like this? Such 

unaccountable behavior! ‘Angry, I don’t know 

why! jealous, of I know not what! Hints !— 

hints I have given her! What can she mean? 


Enter TOILET, crossing the stage Srom R. to L. 


Toilet ! where are you going ?’ 
Toil. To order the porter to let in no company 
to my lady to-day. She won’t see a Te soul, 
it L. 
Oak. What an unhappy woman! Now will she 
sit all day feeding on her suspicions, till she has 
convinced herself of the truth of them. 


Enter JOHN, crossing the stage from R. to L. 


Well, sir, what’s your business ? 
John. Going to order the chariot, sir! my 
lady’s going out immediately. fe vit L. 
Oak. Going out! what is all this? But every | 
way she makes me miserable. 
governable as the sea or the wind! made up of . 
storms and tempests ! 


way or other, I will put.an end to it. [Exit R. 
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SCENE IJI.—LADY FREELOVE’S House. 


Enter LADY FREELOVE, R., with a card, a SER- 
VANT following. 


Lady I. [reading as she enters.) ‘‘And will take 
the liberty of waiting on her ladyship, en cavalier, 
asshe comes from the menége.” [c.] Does anybody 
wait that brought this card ? 

Ser. [R.] Lord Trinket’s servant is in the hall, 

‘madame. 

Lady I. My compliments, and I shall be glad 
to sec his lordship. Where is Miss Russet ? 

Ser. In her own chamber, madame. 

Lady F. What is she doing ? 

Ser. Writing, I believe, madame. 

Lady FI’. Oh, ridiculous! scribbling to that 
Oakly, I suppose. [Aloud.] Let her know I should 
be glad of her company here. [zit SERVANT, 
L.] It is a mighty troublesome thing to manage 
a simple girl that knows nothing of the world. 

Harriet, like all other girls, is foolishly fond of 
this young fellow of her own choosing, her first 
love—that is to say, the first man that is particu- 
larly civil, and the first air of consequence which 
a young lady gives herself. Poor silly soul! But 
Oakly must not have her, positively. A match 
with Lord Trinket will add to the dignity of the 
family. I must bring her into it. [R.c.] Here 
she comes. 

Enter HARRIET, L. 


Well, Harriet, still in the pouts? nay, prithee, 
my dear little runaway girl, be more cheerful ! 
your everlasting melancholy puts me into the 
vapors. 

Har. [c.] Dear madame, excuse me. How can 
I be cheerful in ny present situation? I know my 


mine must almost distract him. I sometimes wish 
that I had remained in the country, let what would 
have been the consequence. 

Lady F. Why, it is a naughty child, that’s cer- 
tain; but it need not be so uneasy about papa, as 
you know that I wrote by last night’s post to ac- 
quaint him that his little lost sheep was safe, and 
that you were ready to obey his commands in 
every particular, except marrving that oaf, Sir 
Harry Beagle. Lord! Lord! what a difference 


a window into a gallant’s arms, and without 


drawn a few bills on him, been a hundred miles 
off in nine or ten hours, or perhaps out of the 
kingdom in twenty-four. 

Har. I fear I have already been too precipitate. 

I yas for the consequences. 

ady F. I swear, child, you are a downright 
suas Your way of talking gives me the spleen ; 
so full of affection, and duty, and virtue, ’tis just 
like a funeral sermon. And yet, pretty soul! it 
can love. ‘ Well, I wonder at your taste ; a sneak- 
ing, simple gentleman without a title! and when, 
to my knowledge, you might have a man of quality 
to-morrow. 
Har. Perhaps so. Your ladyship must excuse | 
me, but many a man of quality would make me: 

miserable. 

Lady F. Indeed, my dear, these antediluvian 

notions will never do nowadays; and at the same! 
time, too, those little wicked eyes of yours speak | 

a pare different language. Indeed, you have fine | 


THE JEALOUS WIFE. 


father’s temper so well, that I am sure this step of | 


there is between a country and a town education. | Here I am en bottine, as you see, just come from | 
Why, a London lass would have jumped out of|the menége. 


thinking of hor father, unless it were to have|able in every dress. 
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{Act I, Scene 3 ; 


eves, child! and they have made fine work With | 

Lord Trinket. 

Har. [contemptuously.] Lord Trinket! 

Lady F.° Yes, Lord Trinket ; you know it as well 
as I do; and yet, you ill-natured thing, you will 
not vouchsafe him a single smile. But you must | 
give the poor soul a little encouragement, Ba 
thee do. 

Har. Indeed I can’t, madame; for of all man- | 
kind, Lord Trinket is my aversion. : 

Lady F. Why so, child? He is counted a well- 
bred, sensible young fellow, and the women all 
think him handsome. =: 

Har. Yes, he is just polite enough to be able to | 
be very unmannerly, with a great deal of good 
breeding; is just handsome enough to make him 
most excessively vain of his person, and has just | 
reflection enough to finish him for a coxcomb— 
qualifications which are all very common among 
those whom your ladyship calls men of quality. 

Lady F. A satirist, too! Indeed, my dear, this 
afiectation sits very awkwardly upan you. There 
will be a superiority in the behavior of persons of 
fashion. [ Crosses C. 

Har. [Rr. c.] A superiority, indeed! for his 
lordship always behaves with so much insolent : 
familiarity, that I should almost imagine he was 
soliciting me for other favors, rather than to pass 
my whole life with him. 

Lady F. Innocent freedoms, child, which every 
fine woman expects to be taken with her, as an 
acknowledgment of her beauty. 

Har. They are freedoms which I think no inno- 
cent woman can allow. 

Lady F. Romantic to the last degree! Why, | 
you are in the country still, Harriet ! 


‘Enter a SERVANT, L. 


pon My Lord Trinket, madame. 
[Bait L. HARRIET retires back, &. 
Lady F. lt swear, now, I have a good mind to | 
tell him all that you have said. 


Enter LORD TRINKET, L., in boots, etc., as from 
the riding-house. 


Your lordship’s most obedient, humble servant. 
Lord T. Your ladyship does me too much honor. | 
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Lady F. [L_c.] Your lordship is always agree | 


Lord T. [c.] Vastly obliging, Lady Freelove. 
Miss Russet, I am your slave. I declare, it makes 
me quite happy to find you together. [4A pplying 
his eye-glass to HARRIET.] ’Pon honor, ma’am, 
I begin to conceive great hopes of you : and as for 
you, Lady Freelove, I cannot sufficiently com-— 
mend your assiduity with your fair pupil. She | 
was before possessed of every grace that nature | 
could bestow on her, and nobody is so well quali- | 
fied as your ladyship to give her the bon ton. 

Har. Compliment and contempt all in a breath! . 
'My lord, I am obliged to you; but, waiving Dy . 
acknowledgments, give me leave to ask your 
lordship whether nature and the bon fon (as you 
‘call it) are so different, that we must give up one— 
in order to obtain the other ? 

_ Lord T. Totally opposite, madame. The chief 3 
aim of the bon ton is to render persons of family 3 
different from the vulgar, for whom, indeed, natore | 
serves very well. For this reason it has, at yari- 
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ous times, been ungerteel to see, to hear, to walk, 
to be in good health, and to have twenty other 
horrible perfections of nature. Nature, indeed, 
may do very well sometimes. It made you, for 
instance, and it then made something very lovely; 
and if you would suffer us of quality to give you 
the ton, you would be absolutely divine: but now 
—me—madame—me—nature never made such a 
thing as me. 

Tar. Why, indeed, I think: your lordship has 
very few obligations to her. - 

Lord T. Then you really think it’s all my own? 
I declare, now, that isa mighty genteel compli- 
ment; nay, if you begin to flatter already, you 
improve apace. ’Pon honor, Lady Freelove, 
I believe we shall make something of ber at last. 

Lady F. Nodoubt on’t. It isin your lordship’s 
power to make her a complete woman of fashion 
at’once. 

Lord T. Hum! Why, aye— 

Hur. Your lordship must exeuse me. I am of 
a very tasteless disposition. I shall never bear to 
be carried out of nature. 

Lady F. You are out of nature now, Harriet! 
I am sure no woman. but yourself ever objected to 
being carried among persons of quality. Would 
you believe it, my lord? here has she been a 
whole week in town, and would never suffer me 
to introduce her to a rout, an assembly, a concert, 
or even to court, or the opera; nay, would hardly 
so much as mix with a living soul that has visited 


e. 

Lord T. No wonder, madame, you do not adopt 
the manners of persons of fashion, when you will 
not even bonor them with your company. Were 
you to make one in our little coteries, we should 
soon make you sick of the boors and bumpkins of 
the horrid country. By-the-bye, I met a monster 
at the riding-house this morning, who gave me 
some intelligence that will surpise you, concerning 
your family. 

Har. What intelligence ? 

Lady F. Who was this monster, as your lord- 
ship calls him? a curiosity, I dare say. 

Lord T. This monster, madame, was formerly 
my head groom, and had-the care of all my run- 
ning horses; but growing most abominably surly 
and extravagant, as you know all these fellows 
do, I turned him off; and ever since my brother, 
Slouch Trinket, has had the care of my stud, rides 
all the principal matches himself, and— 

-Har. Dear, my lord, don’t talk of your groom 
and your brother, but tell me the news. Do you 
know anything of my father ? 

Lordad.T. Your father, madame, is now in town. 
This fellow, you must know, is pow groom to Sir 
Harry Beagle, your sweet rural swain, and in- 
formed me that his master and your father were 
running all over the town in quest of you, and 
that he himself had orders to inquire after: you— 
for which reason, I suppose, he came to the -rid- 
ing-house stable to look after a horse, thinking it, 
to -be sure, a very likely place to meet you. - Your 
father, perhaps, is gone to seek you at the Tower 
or Westminster Abbey, which is all the idea he 
has of London; and your faithful lover is prob- 
ably cheapening a hunter and drinking strong 
beer at the Horse and Jockey, in Smithfield. 

Lady F. The whole set admirably disposed of. 

Har. Did not your lordship inform him where 


| [Pausing, and looking her full 


Lord T. Not I, ’pon honor, madame! that I left |. 
to their own ingenuity to discover. } 
Lady F. And pray, my lord, where in this 
town ie this pclite company bestowed them- |: 

selves 4 


Lord T. They lodge, madame, of all places in |+- 


ne world, at the George and Blue Boar, in Hol- 
orn. , 

Lady F. Ha, ha, ha! The George and Blue 
Boar! incomparable! What! have they brought 
any hay or cattle to town ? 

Lord 7. Very well, Lady Freelove! very well, 
indeed! There they are, Jike so many graziers, 
and there, it seems, they have Jearned that this 
lady is certainly in London. 

Har. [c.] Do, dear madame, send a. card di- 
rectly to my father, informing him where I am, 
and that your ladyship would be glad to see him 
here. For my part, I dare not venture into his 
presence till you have in some measure pacified 
him; but, for Heaven’s sake, desire him not to 
bring that wretched fellow along with him. 

| [ Retires into background. 

Lord T. [r.c. Aside.] Wretched fellow! Oho! 
Courage, Milor’ Trinket! 

Lady F. [u.] Pll send immediately. Who's 
there ? . 


Re-enter SERVANT, L. 


Serv. [aside to LADY FREELOVE.] Sir Harry 
Beagle is below, madame. 

Lady F. abi to SERVANT.] Iam not at home. 
Have they let him in? 

Serv. Yes, madame. ae 

Lady F. How abominably unlucky this is! 
Well, then, show him into my dressing-room ; I 
will come to him there. [Exit SERVANT, L. 

Lord T. [u. c.] Lady Freelove! no engage- 
ment, I hope? We won’t part with you, ’pon 
honor! © | > 

Lady I’. The worst engagement in the world— 
a pair of musty old prudes! Lady Formal and 
Miss Prate! | | 

Lord T. {c.] Oh, the beldames! As nauseous as 
ipecacuanha, ’pon honor! ' aay 

Lady F. Lud, lud! what shall I do with them? 
why do these foolish women come troubling me 
now? I must wait on them in the dressing-room, 
and you must excuse the card, Harriet, till they 
are gone. I'll dispatch them as soon as I can; 
but Heaven knows when I shall get rid of them, 
for they are both everlasting gossips! though 
the words come from her ladyship one by one, like 
drops from a still, while the other tiresome woman 
overwhelms us with a flood of impertinence. 
Harriet, you’ll entertain his lordship till I return. 

| . Exit L. 

Lord T. Gone! ’Pon honor, I am not. sorry 
for the coming in of these old tabbies, and am 
much obliged to her ladyship for leaving us to 
such an agreeable téte-a-téte. 

Har. {comes down BR.) Your lordship will find 
me extremely bad company. ‘ 

Lord T. {c.] Not in the least, my dear! We'll 
entertain ourselves one way or other, Pll war- 
rant you. (Nearer.] Egad! I think it a mighty 
good opportunity to establish a better acquaint- 
ance with you. | 

Har. I don’t understand you. 

Lord T. No? Why, then, I'll speak plainer. 
in the face with his 
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glass.| You are an amazing fine creature, ’pon 
honor! | 

Har. If this be your lordship’s polite conversa- 
tion, I shall leave you to amuse yourself in solilo- 
quy. [Going R. 
Lord T. No, no, no, madame! that must not be. 
[Stopping her.| ‘This place, my passion, the op- 
portunity, all conspire— 

Har. How, sir! you don’t intend to do me any 
violence ? 

Lord T. ’Pon honor, ma’am, it will be doing 
great violence to myself if Ido not. You must 
excuse me. [Struggling with her, R. 

Har. Help! help! murder! help! 

Lord T. Your crying will signify nothing—no- 
body will come. (Struggling. 

Har. For Heaven’s sake! Sir! My lord! 

[Noise without, L. 

Lord T. Plague on’t! what a noise! ThenI 
must be quick. Still struggling. 

Har. Help! murder! help! help! 


Enter CHARLES, hastily, L. 


Charles. What do I hear? My Harrict’s voice 
calling for help! Ha! oes them.] Is it pos- 
sible? Turn, ruffan! Vl find you employment. 

Drawing. 

Lord T. You are a most impertinent scoundrel, 
and [’ll whip you through the lungs, ’pon honor! 
[They fight. HARRIET runs out R., screaming, 
etc. 


Re-enter LADY FREELOVE, with Str HARRY BEA- 
GLE and SERVANTS, L. 


Lady F. How’s this? Swords drawn in my 
house! Part them. [They are parted.] This is 
the most impudent thing— 

Lord T. [R.] Well, rascal, I shall find a time; 
I know you, sir! 

Charles. [R. c.] The sooner the better. I know 
your lordship, too. 

Sir H. [r.c. To Lapy FREELOVE.] I faith, 
madame, we had like to have been in at the death. 

Lady F. [u.-c. To CHARLES.] What is all 
this? Pray, sir, what is the meaning of your 
coming hither to raise this disturbance? You 
take my house for a brothel! 


Charles. [L.] Not 1, indeed, madame ; but I be- y 


lieve his lordship does. 

Lord T. Impudent scoundrel ! 

Lady F. Your conversation, .sir, is as insolent 
as your behavior. Who are you? What brought 
you here ? 

Charles. I am one, madame, always ready to 
draw my sword in defense of innocence in distress, 
and more especially in the cause of that lady I 
delivered from his lordship’s fury, in search of 
whom I troubled your ladyship’s house. 

Lady F. Her lover, I suppose ; or what ? 

Charles. At your ladyship’s service; though 
ra quite so violent in my passion as his lordship, 
there. 

Lord T. impertinent rascal ! 

Lady F. You shall be made to repent of this 
insolence. 

Lord T. Your ladyship may leave that to me. 

Charles. Ha, ha! [ Retires back u. 

Sir H. But, pray, what is become of the lady 
all this while? Why, Lady Freelove, you told me 
she was not here; and i’ faith, I was just draw- 
eth another way, if I had not heard the view- 

alloo. 
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Lady F. You shall see her immediately, sir! 
Who’s there ? 
Enter SERVANT, L. 


Where is Miss Russet ? 
Serv. Gone out, madame. 
Lady F. Gone out! Where ? 
Serv. I don’t know, madame; but she ran 

down the back stairs crying for help, crossed : 

the servants’ hall in tears, and took a chair at the . 


' 
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oor. 

Lady F. Blockheads! to let her go out ina 
chair alone! Go and inquire after her immedi- 
ately. [Exit SERVANT, L. 

Sir H. [R.] Gone! When I had just rumher :s 
down! And is the little puss stole away at lastt is 

Lady F. [to Str Harry.) Sir, if you will walk ¢ 
in with his lordship and me, perhaps you may $ 
hear some tidings of her, though it is most prob- |% 
able she may be gone toher father. I don’t know 3 | 
any other friend ghe has in town. i. 

Charles. (crosses down L.) Iam heartily glad '} 
oe is gone. She is safer anywhere than in this‘ 

ouse. | 

Lady F. Mighty well, sir! My lord, Sir Harry, | 
I attend you. ve 

Lord T. {to CHARLES.] You shall hear from 
me, sir! 

Charles. Very well, my lord. 

Sir H. Stole away !—plague on’t—stole away! | 

[Hxeunt Sin Harry and LoRD TRINKET, B |§ | 

Lady FF. IR] Before I follow the company, give 
me leave to tell you, sir, that your behavior here 
has been most extraordinary— 

Charles. [L.}] My treatment here, madame, has 
indeed been very extraordinary. 

Lady I. Indeed! Well, no matter—permit me 
to acquaint you, sir, that there lies your way out, 
abil L.] and.that the greatest favor you cab 

o me, is to leave the house immediately. 

Charles. That your ladyship may depend on. 
Since you have put Miss Russet to flight, you may 
be sure of not being troubled with my company. 
I'll after her immediately. 

Lady F. If she has any da for her reputa- 
tion, she’ll never put herself into such hands as 


ours. 
Charles. Oh, madame, there can be no doubt of 
her regard for that, by her leaving your ladysbip. 
Lady F. Leave my house! 
Charles. Directly—a charming house; and 4 
charming lady of the house, too! Ha, ha, ha!. 
Lady F. Vulgar fellow ! | 
Charles. Fine lady ! : 
[Ezeunt LADY FREELOVE, R., and CHARLES, L. | 
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ACT III. 
SCENE J.—LADY FREELOVE’s Howse. 
Enter LADY FREELOVE and LORD TRINKET, B.. 


Lord T. Doucement, doucement, my dear Lady 
Freelove! Excuse me, I meant no harm, ‘pon 
honor. 

Lady F. [R. c.] Indeed, indeed, my Lord 
Trinket, this is absolutely intolerable ! What! to” 
offer rudeness to a yodng lady in my house! 
What will the world say of it ? 

Lord T. (ui. c.] Just what the world pleases— 
it does not signify a doit what they say. How- 
ever, I ask pardon—but, egad, I thought it was. 
the best way. Deuce take Sir Harry, and t/other 
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Act ITT, Scene 1.] 


the Lord knows whither ! 
Lady F. Come, come, my lord, a truce with 


is best to be done. 


proper—for my part, I am entirely dérangée. 

Lady F. Will you submit to be governed by 
me, then ? - 

Lord T. Vil be all obedience—your ladyship’s 
slave, pon honor. 

Lady F. Why, then, as this is rather an ugly 
affair in regard to me, as well as your lordship, 
and may make some noise, I think it absolutely 
necessary that you should wait on her father, 
palliate matters as well as you can, and make a 
formal repetition of your proposal of marriage. 

Lord T. Your ladyship is perfectly in the right 
—you are quite aw fait of the affair. It shall be 
done immediately ; and then your reputation will 
be safe, and my conduct justified to all the world. 
But should the old rustic continue as stubborn as 
his daughter, your ladyship, I hope, has no ob- 
jections to my. being a little rusée—for I must have 
her, ’pon honor. 

La 
it—she’s out of my care now, you know. But 
you must beware of your rivals. One, you know, 
is in the house with her; and the other will lose 
no opportunities of getting to her. 

Lord TF. As to the fighting gentleman, I shall 
cut out work for him in his own way. I'l send 
him a petit billet to-morrow morning, and then 
there can be no great difficulty in outwitting her 
bumpkin father and the baronet. | 


Enter SERVANT, L. 
in O’Cutter, to wait on your lady- 


Lady F. Oh, the hideous fellow! the Irish 
sailor-man, for whom I prevailed on your lordship 
to get the post of regulating captain. I suppose 
| he is come to load me with his odious thanks. 


a re ee 


Serv. Capta 


Pi 
s 


| won’t be troubled with him now. 
Lord T. Let him in, by all means. He is the 
best creature to laugh at in nature. He is a per- 


fect sea-monster, and always looks and talks as 

ifhe was upon deck. Besides, a thought strikes 

me—he may be of use. 

Lady F. Well, send the creature up, then. 

; oe SERVANT, L.] But what fine thought is 
g 


Lord T. A coup de maitre, pon honor! Iintend 
-—but, hush! here the porpoise comes. 


Enter CAPTAIN O’CUTTER, L. 


Lady F. Captain, your humble servant ! 
| very. glad to see you. 
O’Cut. [L.] I am much obliged to you, my 
ady! Upon my conscience, the wind favors me 
t all-points. I had no sooner got under weigh 
thank your ladyship, but I have borne down 
on my noble friend, his lordship, too. I hope 
your lordship’s well? 
Lord T. Very well, I thank-you, captain. But 
you seein to be hurt-in the service: what is the 
meaning of that patch over your right eye ? 
O’Cut. Some advanced wages from my new post, 
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your reflections on my niece: Jet us consider what : 


Lord T. F’en just what your ladyship thinks | 


dy F. Do what you will, I wash my hands of|in the mean time it is in 
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: scoundrel, too! That .they should come driving! JZady F. [c.] And pray in what perilous ad- 
hither just at so critical an instant! and that the venture did vou get that scar, captain ? 
wild little thing should take wing, and fly away | 


O’Cut. Quite out of my element, indeed, my 
lady. I got it in an engagement by land. A day 
or two ago I spied three stout fellows belonging 
to a merchantman. They made down Wapping. 
I immediately gave my lads the signal to chase, 
and we bore downright upon them. They tacked, 
and lay to—we gave them a thundering broad- 
side, which they resaved like men: and one of 
thein made use of small arms, which carried off 
the weathermost corner of Ned Gage’s hat; so I 
immediately stood in with him, and raked him, 
but resaved a wound on my starboard eye from 
the stock of the pistol. However, we took them 
all, and they now lie under the hatches, with fifty 
more, aboard a tender, off the Tower. 

Lord T. Well done, noble captain! But, how- 
ever, you will soon have better employment, for I 
think the next step to your present post is com 
monly a ship. : ; 

O’Cut. The sooner the better, my lord! Honest |: 
Terence O’Cutter shall never flinch, I warrant 
you, and has seen as much sea-sarvice as any 
man in the navy. 

Lord T. [L. c.] You may depend on my good 
offices, captain! [LADY FREELOVE goes R.] But 

your power to do me a 
favor. : 

O’Cut. A favor,-my lord? your lordship does 
me honor. I would go round the world, from one 
end to the other, by day or by night, to sarve 
your lordship, or my good lady there. . 

Lord FT. [aside to LADY FREELOVE.] Dear 
madame, the luckiest thought in nature! The 
favor I have to ask of you, captain, need not carry 
you so far out of your way. The whole affair is, 
that there are a couple of impudent fellows at an 
inn in Holborn who have aifronted me, and you 
would oblige me infinitely by pressing them into 
his majesty’s service. 

Lady EF’. [aside.] Now I understand—admira- 
e 


O’Cut. With all my heart, my lord, and thank 
you too, fait. But by-the-bye, I hope they are 
not housekeepers, or freemen of the city. There’s 
the devil to pay in meddling with them. They 
boder one so about liberty, and property, and 
stuff. It was but t’other day, that Jack Trowser 
was carried before my lord mayor, and lost about 
a twelvemonth’s pay for nothing at all at all. 
Lord T. Vill take care you shall be brought into 
no trouble. These fellows were formerly my 
grooms. If you'll call on me in the morning, Pll 
go with you to the place. 

O’Cut. Til be with your lordship, and bring 
with me four or five as pretty boys as you'll wish 
to clap your two lucking eyes upon of a summer’s 


ay. | 

_ Lord T. Tam much obliged to you. But, cap- 
tain, I have another little favor to beg of you. 
O’Cut. Upon my shoul I'll do it. 

Lord T. What! before you know it? 

O’Cut. Fore and aft, my lord! 

_ Lord T. A gentleman has offended me in a 
point of honor— 

O’Cut. Shoot him! 

Lord T. Will you carry him a letter from me ? 
O’Cut. Indeed and I will—and I'll take you in 


tow, too; and you shall engage him yard-arm 
and yard-arm. 


my lord! This pressing is hot avork, though it 
entitles us to smart money. 
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Lord T. Why, then, captain, you'll come a little 
earlier to-morrow morning than you proposed, 
that you may attend him with my billet before 
you proceed on the other affair. 

O Cut. Never fear it, my lord. Your sarvant! 
My ladyship, your humble sarvant ! 

Lady F. [x.] Captain, yours. Pyay give my, 
service to my friend, Mrs. O’Cutter. How does 
she do ? 

O'Cut. I thank your ladyship’s axing. The dear 
creature is purely tight and well. 

Lord T. {c.] How many cbildren have you, 
captain ? 

O’Cut. Four, and, please your lordship, another 
upon the stocks. 

Lord T. When it is launched I hope to be at 
the christening. I'll stand godfather, captain. 

O’Cut. Your lordship’s very good. [Turns to 
' Lapy FREELOVE.] I beg pardon, but two god- 
. fathers will be wanted ; would your ladyship like 
to be the other? 

Lord T. Well, you'll come to-morrow ? 

O’Cut. Aye, my lord, and every day next week. 
Little Terence O’Cutter never fails, fait, when a 
throat is to be cut. Exit L. 

Lady F. Ha, ha, ha! But sure you don’t in- 
tend to ship off both her father and her country 
lover for the Indies ? 

Lord T. Oh, no! Only let them contemplate 
the inside of a ship for a day or two; and in the 
meanwhile measures may be concerted to carry 
off the girl. 


Re-enter SERVANT, L. 


Serv. [L.] Mrs. Oakly, madame, is at the door 
in her chariot, and desires to have the honor of 
speaking to your aoe on par ticular business. 

Lord T. [c.] Mrs. Oakly! What can that 

jealous-pated woman want with you? 
Lady F. [c.] No matter what. I hate her 
mortally. Let her in. [Exit SERVANT, L 

Lord T. What wind blows her hither ? 

Lady F. A wind that must blow us some good. 

Lord T. How? I was amazed you chose to see 


er. 

Lady F. How can you be so slow of apprehen- 
sion! She comes, you may be sure, on some oc- 
' casion relating to this girl—in order to assist 

young Oakly, perhaps, to soothe me and gain in- 

telligence, and so forward the match; but Vl 

forbid the bans, I warrant you. Whatever she 

wants, Pll draw some sweet mischief out of her. 

But away! away! I think I hear her. Slip 

down the back stairs—or—stay, now I think on’t, 

go out this way—meet her, and be sure to make 
her a very respectful bow as you go out. 
Lord T. Hush! here she is! 


Enter Mrs. OAKLY, L. LorD TRINKET bows 
formally, and exits L. 


Mrs. 0. I beg pardon for giving your ladyship 
this trouble. 

Lady F. I am always glad of the honor of see- 
ing Mrs. Oakly. [Both sit, c. 

‘Mrs. O. There is a letter, madame, just. come 
from the country which bag occasioned some 
alarm in our family. It comes from Mr. Russet— 

Lady F. Mr. Russet ! 

Mrs. O. Yes, from Mr. Russet, madame, and is 


| chiefly concerning his daughter. As she has the 


| honor of being related to your ladyship, I took the; given your ladyship so much trouble. 


liberty of waiting on you. 


a 


OUS WIFE. [Act III, Scene 1, 
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Lady F’. She is, indeed, as you say, madame, a + 
relation of mine; but after what has b happened I j+ 
scarce know how to acknowledge her. r 

Mrs. O. Has she been so much to blame, then? 3 

Ludy F. So much, madame! Only judge for '} 
yourself. Though she has been ao indiscreet, not i 
to say indecent, in her conduct as to elope from | 
her father, I was in hopes to have hushed up that | 
‘matter for the bonor of our family. But she has 
Tun away from me too, madame—wentiff in the | 
most abrupt manner not an hour ago. 

Mrs. O. You surprise me! Indeed, her father, 
by his letter, seems apprehensive of the worst 
consequences. But does your ladyship imagine 
any harm has happened ? 

But, indeed, | 


Lady F. I can’t tell—I hope not. 
You know, madame, young 


OSS OSS SOOSOOS oe oe ee 


she is a strange girl. 
women can’t be too cautious in their conduct. She 
is, 1 am sorry to declare it, a very dangerous per- 
son to take ae a family. 

Mrs. O. [alarmed.] Indeed ! : 

Lady F. f I was to say all I know— 

Mrs. O. [in disorder.) Why, sure your ladyshi 
knows of nothing that has been carried on clan- 
destinely between her and Mr. Oakly ? 

Lady F. Mr. Oakly ? 

Mrs. O. Mr. Oakly! no, not Mr. Oakly—that | 
is, not my husband. I don’t ae him—not hin, 
but his nephew—young Mr. Oakl 

Lady F. [aside.| Jealous of her ‘husband! 80, 
so! now I know my game. 

Mrs. O. But pray, madame, give me leave to | 
ask, was there anything very particular in her | 
conduct while she was in your ladyship’s house? | { 
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Lady F. Why, really, considering she was here | 
scarce a week, her behavior was rather mysteri- : 
ous—letters and messages to and fro, between 
her and I don’t know who. I suppose you }} 
know that Mr. Oakly’s nephew has been here, | 
madame ? | 

Mrs. O. I was not sure of it. Has he been to ' 

wait on your ladysbip alread Yk on this occasion ? 

Lady F. To wait on me! The expression is ; 
much too ‘polite for the nature of bis visit. My 4 
Lord Trinket, the nobleman whom you met as 
you came in, had, you must know, madame, some | 
thoughts of my niece, and, as it would have been | 
an advantageous match, T'was glad of it; but I: 
believe, after what he ‘has been witness to this 
morning, he will drop all thoughts of it. 

Mrs. O. I am sorry that’ any’ relation of mine | 
should so far forget himself— 

Lad ie ue no uae , His behavior, indeed, ' 
as well as the yo ady’s, was pretty extraor- 
dinary ; and vot; after all, T don't believe he is 
the object of her affections. 

Mrs. O. [much alarmed.] Ha! 

Lady F. She has certainly an attachment | 
somewhere—a strong one; but his lordship, who 
was present all the time, was convinced, as well | 
as myself, that Mr. Oakly’s nephew was rather 8 
convenient friend—a kind of go-between—than : 
the lover. Bless me, madame, you change color! | 
you seem uneasy! What’s the matter / 

Mrs. O. Nothing, madame, nothing—a little | 
shocked that ny husband should behave so. 

Lady F. Your husband, madame ! 

Mrs. O. His nephew, I mean—his unpardonable : 
rudeness. But Iam not well. I am sorry! ee 
Tilt 
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Lady F. 1 declare, madame, you frighten me. 
Your being so visibly affected makes me quite 
uneasy. I hope I have not said anything—I 
really don’t believe your husband is in fault. Men, 
to be sure, allow themselves strange liberties. But 
I think—nay, I am sure, it cannot be so—it is 
impossible! Don’t let what I have said have any 
effect on you. 

Mrs. O. No, it has-not—I have no idea of such 
a thing. [Rises.} Your ladyship’s most obedient. 
[ Going—returns.| But sure, madame, you have 
not heard—or don’t know anything— 

' Lady F. [takes her hand.| Come, come, Mrs. 
Oakly, I see how it is, and it would not be kind 
to say all I know. I dare not tell you what I 
have heard. Only be on your guard—there can 
be no harm in that. Do you be against giving 
the girl any countenance, and see what effect it 
has 


Mrs. O. I will—I.am much obliged. But does 
it appear to your ladyship, then, that Mr. 
Oakly— 

Lady F. No, not at all—nothing in’t, I dare 
say. I would not create uneasiness in a family; 
but Iam a woman myself, have been married, 
and can’t help feeling for you. But don’t be un- 
easy; there’s nothing in’t, I dare say. 

Mrs. O. I think so. Your ladyship’s humble 
servant. 

Lady F. Your servant, madame. 
be alarmed; I must insist on your 
yourself uneasy. 

Mrs. O. Not at all alarmed—not in the least 
uneasy. Your most obedient. Oh, Mr. Oakly! 


: aos [Bait L. 
Lady IF. Ha, ha, ha! 
of anger and jealousy, to vent it all on her hus-, 
band. Mercy onthe poor man! 


Re-enter LORD TRINKET, L. 2 E. 


Bless me, my lord, I thought you were gone! 
Lord T. Ha, ba! Only in the next room. My 
curiosity would not let me stir a step further. I 
heard it all, and was never more diverted in my 
life,’"pon honor! Ha, ha,-ha!, . 
Lady F. How the silly creature took it. Ha,' 


ha, ha! | 
’ Lord T. Ha, ha, ka! My dear Lady Freelove, 
you have a deal of ingenuity—a deal of esprit, 
’pon honor ! 

Lady F. A little shell thrown into the enemy’s, 
works, that’s all. . 

Both. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Lady FF’. But I must leave you—I have twenty 
visits to pay. You'll let me know how you suc- 
ceed in your secret expedition. 

Lord T. That you may depend on. 

Lady IF. Remember, then, that to-morrow’ 
morning I expect to see you. At present your: 
lordship will excuse me. 
KET, L., LADY FREELOVE, R. 


Pray don’t 
not making | 


ScENE II.—Mr. OAaKLy’s House. 
Enter HARRIET, L., fcllowing WILLIAM. 


Har. [{u.c.] Not at home! Are you sure that 
Mrs. Oakly is net at home, sir ? 

Wil. She is just gone out, madame. 

Har. 1 have something of consequence. If you 
will te me leave.sir, I.will-wait till she returns. 

WW; 
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She has given positive orders not to be inter- 


rupted with any company to-day. 

Har. Sure, sir, if you were to let her know that 
I had particular business— 

Wil. I should not dare to trouble her, indeed, 
madame. 

Har. How unfortunate this is! What can I do? 
Pray, sir, can I see Mr. Oakly, then? 

Wil. Yes, madame; I'll acquaint my master, if 
you please. 

Har. Pray do, sir. 

Wil. Will you favor me with your name, 
madame ? . 

Har. Be pleaséd, sir, to let. him know.that a 
lady desires to speak with him. 

Wil. I shall, madame. [Exit R. 

Har. I wish I could have seen Mrs. Oakly. 
What an unhappy situation am I reduced to, by 
my father’s obstinate perseverance to force me into 
@ Marriage my soul abhors. 

Enter OaK Ly, R. 

Oak. [at entering. Aside.] Where is this lady? 
[Seeing her.] Bless me, Miss Russet, isit you? Was 
ever anything so unlucky! [Aloud.] Is it possi- 
ble, madame, that I see you here ? 

Har. It is too true, sir; and the occasion on 
which I am now to trouble you is so much in need 
of an apology, that— 

Oak. Pray make none, madame. [ Aside.] If my 
wife should return before I get her out of the 
house again! _ 

Har. I dare say, sir, you are not quite a stran- 
ger to the attachment your nephew has professed 
to me. | ' 


Oak. I am not, madame. I hope Charles has 


There she goes, brimful not been guilty of any baseness towards you. If 


he has, I'l] never see his face again. 

Har. 1 have no cause to accusehim. But— 

Oak. But what, madame? Pray be quick! 
[Astde.] The very person in the world I would 
not have seen. | 

Har. You seem uneasy, sir! 

Oak. No, nothing at all. Pray goon, madame. 

Har. Tam at present, sir, through a concurrence 
of strange accidents, in a very unfortunate situa- 
tion, and do not know what will become of me 
without your assistance. 

Oak. [looking about, alarmed and agitated.] 
I'll do everything in my power to serve you. I 
know of your leaving your father by a letter we 
have had from him. Pray let me know the rest 
of your story. 

Har. My story, sir, is very short. When I left 
my father’s, I came immediately to London and 
took refuge with a relation; where, instead of 
meeting with the protection I expected, I was 
alarmed with the most infamous designs upon my 
honor. It is not an hour ago since your nephew 
rescued me from the attempts of a villain. I 


[Axeunt LoD TRIN- tremble to think that I left him actually engaged — 


in a duel. ; 
Oak. He is very:safe. 


me, madame ? 
Har. The favor, sir, I would now request of you 
is, taat you would suffer me to remain for a few 


_| days in yeur house. 


Oak. Madame! 


Har. And that, in the mean time, you will use | 


. You would not see her if you did, madame. ;your utmost endeavors to reconcile me to my 
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He has just sent home | 
the chariot from the St. Alban’s tavern, where bo | 
dines to-day. But what are your ccmmands for | 
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father, without his forcing me into a marriage with wife is so strong an objection, it is absolutely im- |3 


Sir Harry Beagle. 

Oak. This is the most perplexing situation! 
Why did not Charles take care to bestow you 
properly ? 

Har. It is most probable, sir, that I should not 
have consented to such a measure myself. The 
world is but too apt to censure, even without a 
cause; and if you are so kind as to admit me 
into your house, I must desire not to consider Mr. 
Oakly in any other light than as your nephew. 

Oak. What an unlucky circumstance! Upon 
my soul, madame, I would do anything to serve 
you; but being in my house creates a difficulty 
that— 

Har. I hope, sir, you do not doubt the truth of 
what I have told you? 

‘ Oak. I religiously believe every tittle of it, 
madame; but I have particular family considera- 
tions that— 

Har. Sure, sir, you cannot suspect me to be base 
enough to form any connections in your family 
_ contrary to your inclinations while I am living in 

your house! 

Oak. Such connections, madame, would do me 


———— ++ 


any scruples on that account. What can I do? 
Let me see—let me see—suppose— . 
Enter MRS. OAKLY, C. D. 

Mrs. O. 1am sure I heard the voice of a woman 
conversing with my husband. Ha! [Seeing Har- 
RiET.] It is so, indeed! Let me contain myself 
| —T'll listen. [Aside—stands in background. 

Har. [c.] I see, sir, you are not inclined to 
serve me. Good Heaven! whatam I reserved to? 
Why, why did I leave my father’s house, to ex- 
pose myself to greater distresses? [Ready to weep. 

Oak. {c.] I would do anything for your sake, 
indeed I would. So pray be comforted, and ‘Ill 
thiuk of some proper place to bestow you in. 

Mrs. O. So, so! 

Har. What place can be so proper as your own 
house ? 

Oak. My dear madame, I—I— 

ci O. [aside] My dear madame! 
we 

Oak. Hush !—hark!—what noise? 

Har. I beard no noise. 

Oak. Bat I did, though! [Goes back and 
listens.| No, nothing. [Comes forward again. ] 
| But Pll be plain with you, madame; we may be 
interrupted. The family consider ation I hinted 
at is nothing else than my wife. She is a little 
unhappy in her temper, madame—and if you 
were to be admitted into the house, I don’t know 
what would be the consequence. 

Mrs. O. [peeping in again. Aside.) Very fine! 

Har. My behavior, sir! 


i en 


Mighty 
[Exit c. D 


you to behave in such a manner as not to give 
her suspicion. 


upon himself— 
Oak. Still that would not do, madame. 


father, though I positively denied any knowledge 


possible to pacify her. 
Har. What: shall Ido? What will become of 


and all my family great honor. I never dreamt of| place for you. I believe. 


Oak. My dear life, it would be impossible for |. 


Har. But if your nephew, sir, took everything! 


fine runaway madame! Now you have eloped 
Why, |from your family, and run away from your aunt! 
this very morning, when the letter came from your} Go! 


of it, and Charles owned it, yet it was almost im- ae are doing. 


just as I went out? 
your visit, madame. It is sufficient 


can you be so absurd? Is this proper ‘Behavior 
to a lady of her character ? 


+ 
[Act IM, Scene2 [3 
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possible for me to take you into the house. Nay, 
if I had not known she was gone out just before 
you came, I should be uneasy at your being here 
even now. So we must manage as well as we can. 
I'll take a private lodging for you a little way off,. 
unknown to Charles, or my wife, or anybody ; and 
if Mrs. Oakly should discover it at last, why, the 
whole matter will light upon Charles, you know. 

Mrs. O. [aside.] Upon Charles! 

Har. How unhappy is my situation! [ Weep- 
ing.| Iam ruined forever! 

Oak. Ruined! Not at all. Such a thing as | 
this has pepenee to many a young lady before 
you, and all has been well again. Keep up your | 
spirits! Ill contrive, if I possibly can, to visit 
you pas day. 

Mrs. 0. [advances between them.) Will you | 
so? Oh, Mr. Oakly, have I discovered you at 
last? Til visit you, indeed! And you, my dear 
madame, P’ll— 

Har. Madame, I don’t understand— 

Mrs. O. I understand the whole affair, and 
have understood it for some time past. You shall 
have a private lodging, miss! It is the fittest 
How dare you look me 
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tote 


in the face ? 

Ouk. For Heaven's sake, my love, don’t be so 
violent. You are quite wrong in this affair—you 
don’t know who you are talking to. This lady is 
a person of fashon. 

Mrs. O. Fine fashion, indeed, to seduce other 
women’s husbands ! 

Har. Dear madame, how can you imagine— 

Oak. I tell you, my dear, this is the young wo- 
man that Charles— 

Mrs. O. Mighty well! but that_won’t do, sir. 
Did not I hear you lay the whole intrigue to- 
gether? Did not I hear your fine plot of throw- 
ing all the blame upon Charles ? 

Oak. Nay, be coo] a moment. You must know, 
my dear, that the letter which came this morning 
related to this lady— 

Mrs. O. I know it. 

Oak. And since that, it seems, Charles has been | 
so fortunate as to— 

Mr's. O. Ob, you deceitful man! That trick is | 
too stale to pass again with me. It is plain now | 
what you meant by your Proposing to take her 
into the house this morning. But the gentle- 
woman could introduce herself , 1 see. 

Oak. Fie, fie! my dear ; she came on purpose 
to inquire for you... 

Mrs. O. For me! Better and better! Did | 
not she watch her opportunity, and come to you | 
But I am oo iged to you for | 

y paid. Pray | 
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don’t let me detain you. — 
Oak. For shame, for shame, Mrs. Oakly! How | 


Mrs. O. Ihave heard her character. Go, my | 


You shan’t stay here, I promise you. 
Oak. Prithee, be quiet. You don’t know what | 
She shall stay! . 
Mrs. O. She shan’t stay a minute! 
Oak. She shall stay a minute, an hour, a day, & 
week, a month, a year! ’Sdeath, madame, she | 
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“Oak. Why, lookye, my dear madame, since my shall stay forever, if I choose it! 
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Mrs. 0. How! | 
- Har. For Heaven’s sake, sir, let me go! I am 
frightened to death. 
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Mrs. O. T'll stop these fine doings, I warrant you 
Oak. ’Sdeath, you will not let me speak—and 
you are both alike, I think. I wish you wer 


Oak. Don't be afraid, madame! She shall stay, | married to one another, with all my heart. ; 


J insist upon it. a 3 

Rus. {without, L.] I tell you, sir, I will go up. 
I am sure the lady is here, and nothing shall hin- 
der me. 


Mrs. O. Mighty well! mighty well! | 

Rus. I shall soon find a time to talk with you. 

Oak. Find’ a time to talk! you have talked 
enough now for all your lives. 


“3 . Har. Oh, my father! my father!  {[Faints. Mrs. O. Very fine! Come along, sir! Leave 
Oak. See, she faints! [Catches her.] Ring the|that lady with her father. Now she is in the 
bell ! properest hands. [Exit r. 


| rage. 


Mrs. O. [sotto voce, and pacing the room ina 
Ring the devil! 

Oak. Who's there ? 

Mrs. O. What, take her into your arms, too? 
I have no patience ! 

; Enter RUSSET, L. 

Rus. Where is this—ha! fainting! [Runs to 
her.}] Oh, my dear Harriet! my child! my child! 
- Oak. Yoar coming so abruptly shocked her 
spirits. But she revives. How do you do, madame? 

Har. [L. c., to RUSSET.] Oh, sir! 

Rus. [L. c.] Oh, my dear girl! how could you 
run ‘away from your father, that loves you with 


such fondness? But I was sure I should find you 


here. 

Mrs. O. [R.] There, there! sure he should find 
her here! Did I not tell youso? Are you not a 
wicked man, to carry on such base underhand 
doings with a gentleman’s daughter ? 

Rus. Let me tell you, sir, whatever you may 
think of the matter, I shall not easily put up with 
this behavior. How durst you encourage my 
daughter to an elopement, and receive her into 
your house ? 

Mrs. O. There, mind that! The thing is as 
plain as the light. | ' 

Oak. I tell you, you misunderstand— 

Rus. Look you, Mr. Oakly, I shall expect satis- 
faction from your family for so gross an affront. 


+] Zounds! sir, [am not to be used ill by any man 


in England! 

Har. My dear sir, I can assure you— __ 

Rus. Hold your tongue, girl! You'll put me in 
@ passion. | 

Oak. Sir, this is all a mistake. 

Rus. A mistake! Did: not I find her 
house ? , 

Oak. Upon my soul, she has not been in my 
house above— . 

Mrs. O. Did not I hear you, say you would take 
her a lodging, a private lodging ? | 

Oak. Yes, but that— 

Rus. Has not this affair been carried on a long 


in your 


| time, in spite of my teeth? 


Oak. Sir, I never troubled myself— 
Mrs. O. Never troubled yourself! Did not you 
insist on her staying in the house, whether I 


_ would or no? 


Oak. No. 

Rus. Did not you send to-meet her when she 
came to town ? 

Oak. No. 

Mrs. O. Did not you deceive me about the let- 
ter this morning ? 

Oak. No—no—no—I tell you, no! 

Mrs. O. Yes—yes—yes—I tell you, yes! 

Rus. Shan’t'I believe my own eyes? | 

Mrs. O. Shan’t I beliéve my own ears? 


Oak. I wish I could leave you in his hands. 
Going, returns.] One word with you, sir! The 
height of your passion, and Mrs. Oakly’s strange 
misapprehension of this whole affair, makes it im- 
possible to explain matters to you at present. I 
will do it when you please, and how you please. 

Exit R. 

Rus. Yes, yes; Pll have satisfaction. [Crosses 
to R.] So, madame, I have found you at last. 
You have made a fine confusion here. 

Har. I have, indeed, been the innocent cause 
of a great deal of confusion. . a 

Rus. [c.] Innocent! What business had you 
to be running hither after— 

Har. My dear sir, you misunderstand the whole 
affair; I have not been in this honse half an hour. 

Rus. Zounds, girl, don’t put me in a passion! 
You know I love you—but a lie puts me in a pas- 
sion. But come along—we’ll leave this house 
directly. [CHARLES sings without, L.] Hey-day! 
what now ? 

Enter CHARLES, L., drunk. 
Charles. [sings.] 
‘“‘ But my wine neither nurses nor-babics can bring, 

' And a big-bellied bottle’s a mighty guod thing.’ 
What's here! a woman! Garriet! impossible! 
My dearest, sweetest Harriet! I have been look- 
ing all over the town for you, and at last—when 
I was tired—and weary—and disappointed—why, 
then the honest major and I sat down together to 
drink your health in pint bumpers. : 

[Running to her. 

Rus. Stand off! How dare you take any lib- 
erty with my daughter‘ before me? Zounds, sir, 
[ll be the death of you! | 

Charles. Ha! Squire Russet, too! You jolly 
old cock, how do you do? But, Harriet, my dear 
girl! [Taking hold ofher.| My life, my soul, my— 

Rus. Let her go, sir! Come away, Harriet! 
Leave him this instant, or Pll tear you asunder! 

. [Pulling her. 

Har. There needs no violence to tear me from 
a man who could disguise himself in such a gross 
manner, at a time when he knew I was in the ut- 
most distress. [ Disengages herself, leaves her 
scarfin CHARLES’ hand, and exits with RUSSET, L. 

Charles. [still grasping the scarf.} Only hear 
me, sir—madame! My dear Harriet—Mr. Rus- 
set—gone !—she’s gone !—and, egad, in very ill 
humor, and in very bad company! I'll go after 
her—but hold! I shall only make it worse, as I 
did—now I recollect—once before. How the devil 
came they here? Who would have thought of 
finding her in my own house? My head turns 
round with conjectures. I believe Iam drunk— 
very drunk—so, egad, I'll e’en go and sleep my- 
self get and then inquire the meaning of all 

or | 
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this. ; | 
‘*T love Sue, and Sue loves me," ete. 


[Lxit, singing, R. 


e Oak. T tell you, you are deceived. 
Rus. Zounds, sir! I'll have satisfaction. 
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3] 16 | THE JEALOUS WIFE. | [Act IV, Somuet. | 
*+|— —_—_ me i 
+ ; . | 
b4 ACT IV. signifies ie ag it’s about, you know, so we do bat ' 
tilt a little | = 

SCENE I.—OakLy’s House. Maj. O. What—fight, and know not for what? | 
Enter CHARLES and MagoR OAKLY, L. O’Cut. When the signal’s out for engaging, what ' 

¢ Maj. O. Poor Charles! What a scene of con- | Signifies talking? . | 
fusion! I would give the world to haye been there.|__ aj. O. I fancy, sir, a duel’s a common break- | 


fast with you. Jl warrant, now, you have been 


| Charles. And I would give the world to have : : 
engaged in many such affairs. 


been anywhere else. May wine be my poison if 


Tamd in! O'Cut. Upon my shoul, and I have: sea or land, 
Maj. O. ae per every ve paste er it’s all one to little Terence O’Cutter. When I 
morning. was last in Dublin, I fought one jontleman for 


cheating me out of a thousand pounds; I fought 
two of the Mermaid’s crew about Sally Maguire; | 
tree about politics, and one about the play-house | 
in Smock Alley. But, upon my fait, since I am 
in England I. have done nothing at all. 

Charles. [ Aside.) This is lucky; but my trans- 
port will discover me. [Zo O’CuTTER.] Will 
you..be so kind, sir, as to make my compliments 
to his lordship, and assure him that I shall do my- 
self the hopor of waiting on him ? 

O’Cut. Indeed and I will. [To Mason OAxLy.] 
Arrah, my d&ar,,.won’t you come too ? 

Maj. O. Depend’upon it, captain. [Aside.} Aj 
very extraordinary fellow! j 
Wil. Captain O’Cutter, sir. Charles. [aside.] Now to get my intelligence. | 

Charles. Captain O’Cutter! I never heard of [Aloud.] I think the time, sir, his lordship ap- 
him before. Do you know anything of him, major ? points in his letter is—a— 

Maj. O. [R.] Not I—but you hear he has par-| O’Cut. [x. c.] You say right—six o’clock. 


Charles. Where, where can she be? Her father 
would hardly carry her back to Lady Freelove’s, 
and he has no house in town himself, nor Sir Harry. 
I don’t know what to think—TI’ll go in search of 
her, though I don’t know where to direct myself. 

Enter WILLIAM, L. 

Wu. A gentleman, sir, that calls himself Cap- 
tain O’Cutter, desires to speak with you. | 

Charles. Don’t trouble me—I’ll see nobody —I’m 

_ not at home. | 

Wu. The gentleman says he has very particular 
business, and he must see you. 

Charles. What's his name? Who did you say ? 


ee ee 
a 


ticular business. I'll leave the room. Charles. And the place—a—a—is, I think, be- 
_ Charles. He can have no business that need be| hind Montague House. 
a secret to you. Desire the captain to walk up. O’Cut. No, my dear! Avast, by the ring in 


. {ait WILLIAM, L. |Hyde Park, fait—I settled it there myself, for 
nm fare of interruption. 
Enter CAPTAIN O'CUTTER, L. Charles. True, as you say, the ring in Hyde 
O’Cut. Jontlemen, your sarvant. Is either of| Park—TI had forgot. Very well, PU not fail you, sir. 
your names Charles Oakly, Esquire ? O’Cut. Devil burn me, nor I! Upon my shoal, 
Charles. [c.] Charles Oakly, sir, is my name, if|little Terence O’Cutter will see fair play, or he'll 
you have any business with it. | know the reason; and so, my dear, your sarvant. 
O'Cut. Avast, avast, my dear! I have a little] You'll not forget tocome,my dear? _§ [Exit 1. 
business with your name; but as I was to let no- Maj.:0. Ha, ha, ha! What a fellow. He loves | 
body know it, I can’t mention it till you clear the fighting like a game cock.. 
decks, fait. [Pointing to the Magor. Charles. Oh, uncle, the luckiest thing in the 
-| Charles. This gentleman, sir, is my most inti-{ world! | 
mate friend, and anything that concerns me may Maj. O. What! to have the chance of an | 
be mentioned before him. run through the body? I desire no such g 
O’Cut. Oh, if he’s your friend, my dear, we may | fortune. 
do all above board. It’s only about your deciding| Charles. Wish me joy, wish me joy! I hav 
a deferance with my Lord Trinket. He wants to| found her—my dear girl—my Harriet! Sheisa 
show you a little warm work; and, as I was steer-|an inn in Holborn, major! 
ing this way, he desired me to fetch you this let- Maj. O. Aye! hoy do you know ? 
ter. . [ Gives a letter. Charles. Why, this dear, delightful, charming, 
Maj. O. [R. c.] How, sir, a challenge! blundering captain has delivered me a wrong let- ; 
O’Cut. [v.] Yes, fait, a challenge. I am to be|ter. 
his lordship’s second; and if you are fond of a hot | Maj. O. A wrong letter ! 
Charles. Yes; a letter from Lord Trinket to 
we'll all go to it together, and make a little line of Lady Freelove. 
battle ahead of our nn, my dear. Maj. O. The devil! What are the contents? 
Charles. [reads.] Ha! what's this? [Astde.]} Charles. The news I told you just now—that 
This may be useful. she’s at an inn in Holborn; and, besides, an ex- 
Maj. O. Sir, I am infinitely obliged to you. |cyse from my lord for not. waiting on her ladyship 
Aside.] A rare fellow, this! [Zo CaPtarn|this morning, according to his promise, as he 
'CUITER.] Yes, yes, I'l] meet all the good com-|shall be entirely taken up with his design upon | 
pany. Tl be there in my waistcoat and pumps, | Harriet.. . : 
and take a morning’s breatbing with you. Are Maj. O. So, so! A-plot between the lord and 
you very fond of fighting, sir ? the lady. 
O’Cut. Indeed, and I am; I love it better than; Charles. There! read, read, man! 
§rog. — [Gives the letter. 
_ Maj. O. But, pray, sir, how are you interested Maj. O. [reading.} Um—um—um. Very fine! 
in this difference ? Do you know what it is about?} What do you propose doing ? 
O’Cut. Oh, the devil burn me, not 1! What} Charles. To go thither immediately. 
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knows what his lordship’s designs may be? I be- 
gin to suspect foul play. 

Charles. No, no! pray mind your own business. 
If I find there is any need of your assistance I'll 
send for you. 

. Maj. O. You'll manage this affair like a boy 
now. Go on rashly, with noise and bustle and 
fury, and get yourself into another scrape. 

Charles. No, no. Let me alone; L’ll go incog. 
—leuve my chariot at some distance, proceed pru- 


dently, and take care of myself, I warrant you. 


I did not imagine that I should ever rejoice at re- 
ceiving a challenge; but this is the most fortu- 
nate accident that could possibly have happened. 
Bye bye, uncle! [£xit, hastily, L. 
Ma). O. I don't half approve of this; and yet 
I can hardly suspect his lordship of any very deep 
designs, neither. Charles may easily outwit him. 
‘At seeing’W1ILL1AM.] Harkye, William ! 


Re-enter WILLIAM, L., crossing. 
(l. [c.] Sir! 
j. O. Where’s my brother ? 
1. In his study, sir. 


Maj. O. Is he alone? 
Wil. Yes, sir. 
' Maj. O. And how is he, William ? 
Wil. Pretty well, I believe, sir. 
Maj. O. Aye, aye! but is he in good humor, or— 
Wil. I never meddle in family affairs—not I, 
sir. Exit R 
Maj. O. Well said, William! No bad hint for 


me, perhaps. What a strange world we live in! 
No two people in it love one another better than 
my brother and sister, and yet the bitterest ene- 
mies could not torment each other more heartily. 
However, yesterday, to give bim bis due, he be- 
haved like aman. Keep it up, brother, keep It 
up, or it’s all over with you! Since mischief is on 
foot, I'll even set it forward on all sides. I'll in 
to him directly, read him one of my morning lec- 
tures, and persuade him, if I possibly can, to go 
he with me immediately, or work him to some 
en act of rebellion against the sovereign au- 
t ority of his lady wife. Zounds, brother! rant 
and roar and rave, and turn the house out of the 
window! If I wasa husband! ’Sdeath! what a 
pity it is that nobody knows how to manage a wife 
but a bachelor! [Exit L. 


ScENE II.—The George and Blue Boar Inn. 
Enter HARRIET, L. 


Har. [L.] What will become of me? Among all 
my distresses, I must confess that Charles’ behavior 
yesterday is not the least. So wild! so given up 
to excesses! And yet—(L.c.] I am ashamed 
to own it even to myself_I love him; and death 
itself shall not prevail on me to give my hand to 
Sir Harry. But here he comes What shall I 
do with him ? 


inter SIR HARRY BEAGLE, R. 


Sir H. (R.] Your servant, miss. What! not 
speak! Bashful, mayhap. Why, then, I will. 
Lookye, miss, I am a manof few words. [c.] 
What signifies haggling? It looks just like a 
dealer. What d’ye think of me for a husband ? 
I am a tight young fellow—sound wind and limb 
a from all natural blemishes—rum all over, 

m’me. 
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Maj. O. ‘Then you shall take me with you. Who; Har. Sir, I don’t understand you. i 


English, and [ll give you an answer. 

Sir H. English! Why, so I do—and good 
plain English, too. What d’ye think of me for a 
husband? That’s English—ain’t it? I know 
pone of your French lingo, none of your parlyvoos, 
not I. What d’ye think of me for a husband? 
The squire says you shall marry me. 

Har. [L.c. Aside.] What shall I say to him? 
I had best be civil. [Aloud.] I think, sir, you 
deserve a much better wife, and beg— 

Sir H. Better! No, no—though you're so 
knowing, I’m not to be taken in so. You're a fine 
thing—your points are all good. 

Har. Sir Harry, sincerity is above all cere- 
mony! Excuse me, if I declare I never will be 
your wife. | 

Sir H. Hey ! how! what? be off? Why, itsa 
match, miss! It’s done, and done on both.sides. 

Har. For Heaven’s sake, sir, withdraw your 
claim to me. I never can be prevailed on— 
indeed I can’t— - 

‘Sir H. What, make a match and then draw 
stakes ! That’s doing of nothing. Play or pay, 
all the world over. 

Har. I am determined not to marry you, at all 
events. 

Sir H. But your father’s determined you shall, 
miss—so the odds are on my side. I am not. quite 
sure of my horse, but I have the rider hollow. 

Har. Your horse, sir! d’ye take me for— But I 
forgive you. I beseech you, come into my pro- 
posal ; it will be better for us both in the end. 

Sir H. I can’t be off. 

Har. Let me entreat you ! 

Sur H. I tell you it’s cane 

Har. Pray, pray do, sir 

Sir H. Ican't, dam’me. 

Har. I beseech you! {Sir HarRY BEAGLE 
whistles.| How! laughed at ? 

Sir H. [singing. 7) Will you marry me, dear 
Ally, Ally Croker ? 

ar. {walks about.|.Marry you? I had rather 
be married to a slave—a wretch! You!: 

Sir H. A fine going thing—she has a deal of 
foot—treads well upon her pasterns—goes above 
her ground— 

Har. Peace, wretch! 
I were your horse? 

Sir H. Horse! Why not speak of my horse ? 
If your fine ladies had half as many good quali- 
ties, they would be much better bargains. 

Har. And if their wretches of husbands liked 
them half so well as they do their horses, they 
would lead better lives. 

Sir H. Mayhap so. But what signifies, talking 
to you? The squire shall know your tricks—he’ll 
doctor you. [ll go and talk to him. 

Har. Go anywhere, so that you go from me. 

Sir H. He'll break you in; if you won't go in a 
snaffle, you must be put in ’acurb. He'll break | 
you, dam’me! [ Eait R. 

Har. A.wretch! But I was to blame to sutter 
his brutal behavior to ruffle my temper. I could 
expect nothing else from him, and he is below my 
anger. 


i cc 


Do you talk to me as if 


$ A Ac gs noite 


Enter —— R. 


Rus. Are you not a sad girl !—a perverse, stub- 
born, obstinate— 
Har. My dear sir— 
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Rus. Lookye, Harriet, don’t speak—you'll put 


me in a passion. Will you have him? Why don’t;}may. Oh, Charles, I am too much inclined—they 


the girl speak? Will you have him ? 


Har. Dearest sir, there is nothing in the world | havior!—not half an hour ago my father re- 
. | proached me with the looseness of your character. 


else— 
Rus. Why, there—there—lookye, there! Zounds, 
you shall have him—hussy, you shall have him; 


you shall marry him to-night. Did not you prom-j; you have reclaimed me, 
ise to receive him civilly? How came you to/have. If all women were as attentive as yourself 


affront him ? 


behavior was so insolont and insupportable— 
ties. Insolent ! 
out ! 


Insolent to my dear Harriet! 


Zounds!: you shall have him. 

Har. If you have any love for me, sir— 

Rus. Love for you: You know I { 
know your poor fond father dotes on you to mad- 
ness. I would not force you if I did not love you! 
Don’t I want you to be happy? But I know what 


i 
3 | 


helly, drunken— 


Harry. , 
Har. Consider, my dear sir, you’ll make me 


miserable. Absolve me from this hard command, | I'll balk his lordship. 


| and in everything else it will be happiness to obey 
| you. . 


break my heart. Make you miserable! 
want to make you happy? Is not he the richest 


him! 
. Har. For Heaven’s sake, sir— 


you shall have him; he shall marry you this very 
night. I'll go for a license and a parson imme- 
diately. Zounds! why dolI stand arguing with 


dispose of you? You shall have him. 
Har. Sir— 


[Harit R. 


Har. [R.] Sir, hear me: but one word! 


U 
e 


Enter CHARLES, L. 


Ha! What do I see? 

Charles. [L.] Peace, my love! 
make no noise! 
house this hour. 


(Screaming. 
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opportunity to throw myself at your feet. 

Har. [x.] You have given yourself, sir, a great, 
deal of needless trouble. I did not expect or hope 
for the favor of such a visit. 

Charles. [R.] Oh, my Harriet, upbraid me, re- 
proach me, do anything but look and talk with 
that air of coldness and indifference. Let me, 
while their absencé allows it, convey you from the 
brutal violence of a constrained marriage. 
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Har. Sir, I did receive him very civilly; but his|}an uncommon character. 


Zounds, J’ll blow his brains /Oakly will receive us at his house with pleasure. 
A rogue, a|/I am shocked at the thoughts of what your stay 
villain, a scoundrel! [’ll—but it’s a lie—I know] here may reserve you to. 

it’s a lie—he durst not behave insolént! Will you |’ 
have him? Answer me that. Will you have him?|my father again—to go off openly with a man of 


ove you; you|peach my reputation. 


you would have. -You want young Oakly, arake-,;dent! As sure as I am/here, there’s a press-gang 


Har. Release me from Sir Harry, and if I ever |away, though so be as one on ’em says as how 
marry against your consent, renounce me forever! | he’s a knight and a baronight, and that t’other’s a 
Rus. I will renounce you, unless you'll have Sir|squire and a housekeeper. 


Rus. You'll break my heart, Harriet—you’ll|all gone a’ter ’em.' There is such an uproar as 
Don’t I| never was. 


man in the county? That will make you happy. | would never speak to you again. 
Don’t all the pale-faced girls in the country long|, Charles. I would sooner die than be guilty of 
to get him? And yet you are so perverse, and|it! This is Lord Trinket’s doing, Iam sure. I 
wayward, and stubborn. Zounds, you shall have | knew he had some scheme in agitation by a letter 


Rus. Hold your tongue, Harriet! VPll hear none|my love! I'll protect you 
of your nonsense. You shall have him, I tell you, | sire you to follow my directions. 


you? Ain’t lyour father? Have not I aright to| Plague on’t, he here again! 


Rus. I won’t hear a word. You shall have him. | twinkling ! 


He|tance, my lord—I have arms. [Produces a pistol.] 
will not hear me, and is gone to prepare for this|If you come a foot nearer, you have a brace of 
odious marriage. I will die before I consent to it!| balls through your lordship’s head 


My dear life, | weapons. 
I have been hovering about the|in my pocket. 
I just now saw your father and|ened, madame; his lordship 
Sir Harry go out, and have seized this precious | friends and relations, but he will take great care 


_ [Act IV, Scene 2. 


|. Har. No! I will wait the event, be it what it 
shan’t force me to marry Sir Harry. But your be-- 
Weeping. - 


and am ashamed of it; 
Harriet—on my soul you 


Charles. I see my folly 


to the morals of their lovers, a libertine would be 
But Jet me persuade 
you to leave this place while you may. Major 


Har. No; Iam determined to remain. To leave 


whose libertine character he has himself so lately 
been a witness, would justify his anger and im- 
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| Enter CHAMBERMAID, R. 
Cham. Oh, law, ma’am! Such a terrible acci- 


has seized the two, gemmin, and is carrying them 


——_ 


Har. Seized by a press-gang! impossible! 
Charles. Oh, now the design comes out; but 


Cham. Lack-a-daisy, ma’am, what can we dof 
There is master and John Ostler and Bootcatcher 


: [Exit R 
Har. If I thought this was your contrivance I 


I intercepted this morning. Ha! here he comes. 
Nay, then, it’s plain enough. Don’t be frightened, 
But now I must. de- 


os 


_ Enter LoRD TRINKET, L. ° 


Lord T. Now, madame— [Seeing CHARLES. 
ay, then, [draws 
Youre unarmed, I see. Give up the 
er up, I say, or lam through you ina 
[Going to make a pass at CHARLES. 
[with HARRIET, R.] Keep your dis- 


come, sir! 
lady ! give h 


Charles. 


Lord T. [L.] How? what’s this? pistols! 

Charles. At your lordship’s service. Sword 
and pistol, my lord. Those, you know, are our 
If this misses, I have the fellow to it 
[Zo HARRIET.] Don’t be fright- 
as removed your 


| 


ou with him? 
you know I must go with 


of you. Shall | leave ¥ 

Har. Cruel Charles! 
you now. 

Charles. A little way from the door, if your 
lordship pleases. [ Waves his hand. 
Lord T. Sir! ‘Sdeath! Madame— 

Charles. A little more round, my lord. [ Waves. 

Lord T. But, sir! y! 


ee 
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Act V, Scene 2.] _ THE JEALOUS WIFE. 19 


| lordship now. A little more that way, if you|at Mr. Oakly’s, I kiss your ladyship’s bands. You 
| please. [Waves.}] You know where I live. If|won’t fail me? 

' you have any commands for Miss Russet you will) Lady F. You may depend on me. {£zit Lorp 

hear of her, hae at my house. Nay, keep back, |TRINKET, L.] So here is fine work! This artful ! 

| my lord. [Presents.] Your lordship’s most obe- little hussy has been too much for us all. Well, 
| dient, humble servant! [#zit, with HARRIET, L.|what’s to be done? Why, when a woman. of 
| Lord T. [looks at them and pauses for a short | fashion gets into a scrape, nothing but a fasbion- 
time.] I cut a mighty ridiculous figure here, ’pon| able assurance can get her out of it again. Ill 


honor ! [Ezvit L. |e’en go boldly to Mr. Oakly’s, as I have promised, 
—————— and if it appears practicable, I will forward Lord 

Trinket’s match; .but if I find that. matters. have 

ACT V. : taken another turn his lordship must excuse’ me. 


= ae case [’]l fairly drop him, seem a perfect 
es to all his intentions, and give my Visit an 
ait of congratulation to my niece, and any other 
husband which fortune, her wise father, or her 
ridiculous self, has provided for her. [Hat R. 


ScENE I.—LAapDY FREELOVE’sS House. 


Enter LorpD. TRINKET, LADY FREELOVE, with a 
letter, and CAPTAIN O’CUTTER, R. 


! Lord T. fe. .] Was ever anything so unfortunate ! 
| pans Mae o maw Could on aaake euchie ScENE IT.—MRs. OAKLyY’s Dressing-room. 
MRS. OAKLY iscovered, sitting. 

Mrs. O. This is worse and worse! He never 
held me so much in contempt before. To go out 
! without speaking to me, or taking the least no- 
| tice! Iam obliged to the major for this. [Rises.] 
How could he take him out! and how could Mr, - 
Oakly go with him! 

Enter Torey, 1 

Well, Toilet! °¢ 

Toi. My master is not come back yet, ma'am. 

Mrs. O. Where is he gone ? : 

Toi. I don’t know, I can assure your ladyship. 


O’Cut. [L.] I never thought of a blunder. I 
was to deliver two letters; and if I gave them 
one apiece I thought it would do. 

Lady F. [R.] And so, my lord, the ingenious 
captain gave the letter intended for me to young 

Oakly, and he has brought me a challenge. 
| Lord T. Ridiculous! Never was anything so 
| i a Did you read the direction, cap- 
tain ¢ 

O’Cut. Who! me? Devil burn me, not I! I 
never rade at all. 

Lord T. ’Sdeath ! how provoking! When I had 
secured the servants, and got all the people out| yrs, o. Why don’t you know? You know noth- 
of the way—when everything was en train. ,..|ing. But I warrant you know well enough, if you 

Lady F. Nay, never despair, my lord. I’ve| would tell. You shall never persuade me but you 
hit avon a method to set everything to rights|}no6w of Mr. Oakly’s going out to-day. 

Toi. I wish I may die, ma’am, upon my honor, 
and I protest to your ladyship I knew nothing in 
the world of the matter, no more than the child 

unborn. There is Mr. Paris, my master’s gentle- 
man, knows— 

Mrs. O. What does he know ? 

Toi. That I knew nothing at all of the matter. 

Mrs. O. Where is Paris? what is he doing? 

Toi. He is in my master’s room, ma’am. 

Mrs. O. Bid him come here. 


again 
7 Lord T. How—how, my dear Lady Freelove, 
ow 

Lady F. Suppose, then, your lordship was to 
go and deliver these country gentlemen from 
their confinement? Make them believe it was a 
plot of young Oakly’s to carry off my niece, and 
so make a merit of your own services with the 
father. 

Lord T. Admirable! Il about it immediately. 


O’Cut. Has your lordship any occasion for my| 794. Yes, ma’am. Evit L. 
sarvice in this expedition ? Mrs. 0. Ho is certainly gone after this young 
Pele ee ate Pipe hes jose Beret People, flirt. His confidence and the major’s insolence 

O' Cut. With all my heart, fait. But you are all PROVOKE Mo DeyOne expression: 


wrong: this will not signify a brass farding. If Re-enter TOILET, with PARIS, L 
you would let me alone, I would give him a salt| Where’s your master ? 

eel, I warrant you. But, upon my credit, there’s| Par. Il est sorti. He is gone out. 
noting to be done without a little tilting. (Eat L.| Mrs.:O. Where is he gone? - 

Lord T. But where shall I carry them when I| Par. Ah, madame, je n’en scai rien. _ I know 
have delivered them ? nothing of it. 

Lady F. To Mr. Oakly’s, by all means; you Mrs. O. Nobody knows anys: Why did not 
may be sure my niece is there. | you tell me he was going out? 

Lord fT. To Mr. Oakly’s! Why, does your lady-| Par. I dress him. Je ne m’en soucie pas du 
ship consider? ’Tis going directly in the fire of|plus. He go where he will—I have no business 
the enemy—throwing the dementi. full in their | with it. 
teeth. Mrs. O. Yes, you should have told me—that 

Lady F. So much the better. Face your ene-| was your business—and if you don’t mind your 
mies; pay; you shall outface them, too. I'l cer- Lasaptag better, you shan’t stay here, I can tell 
tainly meet you there. It’s hard, indeed, if two! you, s 
persons of condition can’t bear themselves out Par. ‘Voila! quelque chose @extraordinaire. 
against such trumpery folks as the family of the| Mrs. O. Don’t stand jabbering and shrug- 
Oaklys. ging your shoulders, but go and inquire—go—and 

Lord T. Odious, low people! But I lose time} bring me word where he is gone! 

—I must after the captain; and so, till we meet} Par. I don’t know what I am to do. 
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Mrs. O. Bid Jobn come to me. 
Par. De tout mon ceur. Jean—ici—Jean! 
speak, my lady. [Exit L. 
Mrs. O. Impudent fellow! His insolent gravity 
and indifference is insupportable. Toilet! 
Toi. Ma’am. 
Mrs. O. Where’s John? Why don’t he come? 
Why do you stand with your hands before you? 
y don’t you fetch him ? 
ot. Yes, ma’am. I'll go this minute. Oh— 
| here, John—my lady wants you. 


Enter JOHN, L. 


Mrs. 0. Where's your master ? 

John. Gone out, madame. 

Mrs. O. Why did not you go with him? 

John. Because he went out in the major’s char- 
pe madame. 

Mrs. O. Where did they go to? 
John. To the major’s, I suppose, madame. 
_Mrs..0. Suppose! Dont you know? 


John. 1 believe so, but can’t tell for certain, in-| yers him.] Not well? 


deed, madame. 

Mrs. O. Believe and suppose—and don’t know, 
and can’t tell! You are all fools! Go about your 
business. [JOHN going.] Come here! [Returns.] 

Go to the major’s—no—it does not signify—go 
along! [JoHN going. ) Yes, harkye! [Returns.] 
Go to the major’s, and see if your master is there. 

John. Give your compliments, madame ? 

Mrs. O. My compliments, blockhead! Get 
along. [JOHN going.] Come hither! [Returns.] 
Can’t you go to the major’s, and bring me word 
if Mr. Oakly is there, without taking any further 
notice ? 

John. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. O. Well, why don’t you go, then? And 
make haste back—and, d’ye hear, John? 

[J OHN going, returns. 

John. Madame! 

Mrs. O. Nothing at all—go along. [JOHN goes. ] 
How uneasy Mr. Oakly makes me! Harkye, 
John! [JOHN returns. 

John. Madame! 

Mrs. O. Send the porter here. 

John. Yes, madame. [Lxit 1. 

‘Toi. [aside.| So, she’s in a rare humor! I shall 
have a fine time on’t. [Aloud.] Will your lady- 
| ship choose to dress? 

Mrs. O. [sits at table, c.] Prithee, creature, don’t 
tease me with your fiddle-faddle stuti—I have a 
thousand things to think of. Where is the porter ? 
why has not that booby sent him? What is the 
meaning — 


Re-enter JOHN, L 


John. Madame, my master is this moment re- 
turned with Major Oakly, and my young master, 
and the lady that was here yesterday. 

Mrs. O. Very well. [£xit JOHN, L. ] Returned— 
yes, truly he is returned, and in a very extraor- 
dinary manner. This is setting me at open defi- 
ance. But Ill go down, and show them I have 
too much spirit to endure such usage. [Going R. | 


Or, stay—I’ll not go amongst his company—Iil| 


go out. Toilet! 

Toi. Ma’am. 

Mrs. O. [whimpering.] Order me a:boiled chicken 

—I'll not go down to dinner—I'll dine in my own! 
room, and sup there. I'll not see his face these | 
three days. 


Enter OAKLY, MasJoR OAKLY, CHARLES and 


iad pia 


THE JEALOUS WIFE. 


[Act V, Scene 3, 
ScENE III.—A large Room in OAKLY’S House. 


HARRIET, L. 


Charles. [L. C.] My dear Harriet, do not make 
yourself so uneasy. 

Har. Alas! I have too much cause for my un- 
easiness. Who knows what that vile lord has 
done with my father ? 

Oak. [R.] Be comforted, madame; -we shall 
soon hear of Mr. Russet, and all will be well, I 


dare say. — 
} 
+ 
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Har. You are too good to me, sir; I shall never 
forgive myself for having disturbed the peace of 
such a worthy family. 

Maj. O. Don’t mind that, madame; they'll be i 


very good friends again. This is nothing among 
married people. ’Sdeath, here she is! 
only Mrs. Toilet. 4 

_ Re-enter TOILET, R. } 
Oak. Well, Toilet, what now? [TOILET whis- 


No— it’s 


——= 


Can’t come down to 
dinner? Wants to see me above? Harkye, |+ 
brother, what shall I do? 

Maj. O. If you go, you are undone. : 

Har. Go, sir, go to Mrs. Oakly ; indeed, you |} 
had better. 3 

- Maj. O. ’Sdeath, brother, don't budge a foot. |} 
This is all fr actiousness and ill-humor. 

Oak. No, I'll not Tell her I have company, 
and we shall be gla wo see her here. [zit Tor- |} 
LET, R.; CHARLES and HARRIET confer in buck- |} 

round. D4 

Maj. O. That’s right. : 

Oak. [r. c.] Suppose I go and watch how she |% 
proceeds? , 

Maj. O. What dy’e mean? You would not go : 
to her? Are you mad? : 

Oak. By no means go to her—I only want to |+ 
know how she takes it. I'll lie perdue in my ¢ 
study, and observe her motions. ¢ 

Maj. O. 1 don’t like this pitiful ambuscade |? 
work—this bush-fighting. Why can’t you ‘stay | 
here? Aye, aye! I’ know howit will be. She'll : 
come bounce in upon you with a torrent of anger |} 
and passion, or, if necessary, a whole flood of |} 
tears, and carry all before her at once. 4 

Oak. You shall find that you are mistaken, |? 

major. Now I am convinced I’m in the right, 1'll | 
support that right with ten times your steadiness. |¢ 

Maj. O. You talk this well, brother. ¢ 

Oak. I'll do it well, brother. ¢ 
Maj. O. If you don’t, you are undone. $ 
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Oak Never fear, never fear. [Exit R. 

Maj. O. Well, Charles ? 

CHARLES and HARRIET advance. 

Charles. I can’t bear to see my Harriet so un- 
easy. I'll go immediately in quest of Mr. Russet. 
Perhaps I may learn at the inn where his lordship’s 

ruffians have carried him. 

Rus. [without, t.] Here! Yes, yes, I know she’s 
here, we enough, Come along, Sir Harry, come 
along. 

Har. He’s here! my father; I know his voice. 
Where is Mr. Oakly? Oh, now, good sir, [to the 
aoe) do but pacify him, and you'll be a. friend 
indee 


Enter RUSSET, LORD TRINKET and Sir HARRY 
BEAGLE, L. 


Lord T, [u. c.]. There, sir—I told you it was sol 
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' child against me— 


they ’ took for London, and now I have 
_ stewed aboard a tender—I have wasted three 


‘ would not have grieved me. 


' Russet, I am your man, after “h. 


' positive for you, Mr. Russet. 
' behavior at Lady Freelove’s, when my nephew 


Act V, Seenc 3. - 


Rus. Aye, aye, it is too plain. 
voking slut! Elopement after elopement! 


at last to have your father carried off by violence! 
—to endanger my life! Zounds! I amso angry! 
‘honor! 


I dare not trust myself within reach of you. 
Charles. I can assure you, sir, that your 
daughter is entirely— 


Rus. You assure me! You are the fellow that’ 


THE usta WIFE. 


2] 


Oh, you pro-| ‘own hand—that he was likewise the contriver of | 
And ‘the gross affront that has just been offered you. 


Rus. Hey—how ? 
pont f. [{L.] Every syllable romance, 


Maj. O. Gospel, every word on’t. 
Charles. [crosses from n.] This letter will con- 
‘vince you, sir. In consequence of what hap- 


has perverted her mind—that has set my own; ' pened at Lady Freelove’s his lordship thought fit 


Charles. If you will. but hear me, sir— 


to send me a challenge; but the messenger blun- 
dered and gave me this letter instead of it. [ Giv- 


Rus. -[c.] I won’t hear a word you say. I'll |ing the letter.] [have the case which enclosed it 


hare He daughter—I won’t hear a word ! 


Maj. O. [R. c.] Nay, Mr. Russet, hear reason. 
If you will but have patience— 


Rus. Yll have no patience: I'll have my 


_ daughter, and she shall marry Sir Harry to- 


night. 

Lord T. That is dealing rather too much en, 
cavalier with me, Mr. Russet, ’pon honor. 
take no notice of my pretensions, though my rank 
and family— 

Rus. What care I for rank and family ? I don’t 


want to make my daughter a rantipole woman of 
quality. Ill give her to whom I please. Take her 


away, Sir Harry; she shall marry you to-night. 
Maj. O. Only three words, Mr. Russet— 
Rus. Why don’t the booby take her ? 
Sir H. Hold hard! Hold hard! You are all 


on a wrong scent. Hold hard! I say, hold hard!| pression at your being convinced of it. 


Harkye, Squire Russet. 
Rus. Well, what now? 


You | tion! 


in my pocket. 
Lord T. Forgery from beginning to end, ’pon 
honor! 


Maj. O. Truth, upon my honor! But read— 


read, Mr. Russet_—read and be convinced. 


Rus. Let me see—let me see ! [Reads.] Um—: 


um — um—um — so, so—um—um—um—damna- 
Wish me success—obedient slave, TRIN- 
KET. Fire and fury! How dare you do this? 

Lord T. When you are cool, Mr. Russet, I will 
explain this matter to you. 

Rus. Cool! ’Sdeath! V’ll never be cool again— 
Ill be revenged! So my Harriet, my dear girl, 
is innocent at last! [CHARLES goes and conducts 
her from R.] Say so, my Harriet—tell me you are 
innocent. [Embraces, ete. 

Har. I am indeed, sir, and happy beyond ex- 
-[LorD 
TRINKET and SIR HARRY BEAGLE confer in back- 
ground. 


Sir H. It was proposed, you know, to match| Rus. [c.] I am glad on’t—I am glad on’t! I 


me with Miss Harriet—but she can’t take kindly | believe you, Harriet! 


tome. When ove has made a bad bet, it is best 


to hedge off, you know—and so I have e’en| 
_ swapped her with Lord Trinket here for bis brown |a regiment of such lords and baronets. 
_ horse Nabob. 


Rus. Swapped her! Swap 
a horse! Zounds, sir, what 
Sir H. Mean! 
sure! It won’t do, I tell you, it won't do. 


o you mean ? 


First 


Why, I mean to be off, to be! 


You were always a good 


Worth 
Come, 
sir, finish everything handsomely at once. Come, 


girl. 
Maj. O. So she is—an excellent girl! 


ed my genanter for | Charles will have a handsome fortune. 


Rus. Marry! She durst not do it. 
CHARLES goes R. 
Maj. O. Consider, sir, they bave long been fond 


of all, I knocked up myself and my horses when! of each other—old acquaintances—faithful lovers 


been 


If I could have rid my match it 
And so, as I said 
before, I have swapped her for Nabob. 

Rus. The devil take Nabob and yourself and 
Lord Trinket and— | 

Lord T. Pardon! je vous demande pardon, 
Monsieur Russet, ’pon honor ! 

Rus. Death and the devil! Ishall go distracted ! 
My daughter plotting against me—the— 

Maj. O. (crossing from R. c.| Come, come, Mr. 
Give me but a 
moment’s hearing, and I’ll engage to make peace 
between you and your daughter, and throw the 
blume where it ought to fall most deservedly. 

Sir H. Aye, aye, that’s right. Put the saddle 
on the right horse, my buck ! 

Rus. Well, sir—what d’ye say? Speak. I don’t 
know what to do. 

Maj. O. Vll speak the truth, let who will be 
offended by it. I have proof ‘presumptive and 
From his lordship’s 


stone at least ! 


rescued her, we may fairly conclude that he would 
stick at no measures to carry his point. There’s 
proof presumptive. But, sir, we can give you 
| proof positive, too—proof under his lordship’s 


—turtles—and may be very happy. 

Rus. Well, well—since things are so—lI love 
my girl. Harkye, young Oakly, “if you don’t make 
her a good husband you’ll break my heart, you 
rogue. 

Maj. O. Vl cut his throat if he don’t. 

Charles. Do not doubt it, sir! ‘my Harriet has 
reformed me altogether. 

Rus. Has she? Why, then, [leads her R., to 
CHARLES] there., Heaven bless you both ! There, 
now, there’s an end on't. 

Sir H. [comes forward, u.] So, my lord 
and I are both distanced. <A hollow thing, 
me! 

Lord T. N’importe ! 

Sir H. (aside.} Now this stake is drawn, my 
lord may be for hedging off, mayhap. Ecod! I'll 
go to Jack Speed’s, secure ’Nabob, and be out of 
town in an hour. (Bait i. 

Enter LADY FREELOVE, L. 

Lady F. My dear Miss Russet, you'll excuse— 

Charles. Mrs. Oakly, at your ladyship’s service. 

Lady F. Married ? 

Har. Not yet, madame ; but my father has been 
so good as to give his consent. ° 

Lady F. I protest I am prodigiously glad of it. 
My dear, I give you joy—and you, Mr. Oakly. I 
wish you joy, Mr. Russet, and all the good com- 
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THE JEALOUS WIFE. 
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{Act V, Scene 3. 
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back. 

Maj. O. [R. Aside.] How easy, impudent and 
familiar ! 

Lady F. {u. c.] Lord Trinket here, too! I vow 
I did not see your lordship before. 

Lord T. [bowing.] Your ladyship’s most obedi- 
ent slave. 

Lady F. You seem grave, my lord! Come, 
come, I know there has been some difference be- 
_tween you and Mr. Oakly. You must give me 
leave to be a mediator in this affair. 

Lord T. Here has been a small fracas, to be 
sure, madame! We are all blown, ’pon honor. 

Lady F. Blown! what do you mean, my lord ? 

Lord T. Nay, your ladyship knows that I never 
wind these things, and I know that they never 
discompose your ladyship. But things have hap- 
pened a little en travers. picts advances. | 
The little billet I sent your ladyship has fallen 
into the hands jof that gentleman, [ pointing to 
CHARLES] and so there has been a little browil- 
lerie about it—that’s all.. 

Lady F. You talk to me, my lord, in a very ex- 
traordinary style; if you have been guilty of any 
misbehavior, I am sorry forit; but your ill con- 
duct can fasten no imputation on me. Miss 
Russet will justify me sufficiently. 

Maj. O. Had not your ladyship better appeal to 
my friend Charles here? The letter, Charles! 
Out with it this instant ! : 

Charles. {leading HARRIET forward, R. C.] 
Yes, I have the credentials of her ladyship’s in- 
tegrity in my pocket. Mr. Russet, the letter you 
tread a while ago was enclosed in this cover, which 
also I now think it my duty to put into your hands. 
| Rus.’ [c., reading.| “To the Right Honorable 

Lady Freelove.” ’Sdeath !—and now I recollect, 
| the letter itself was pierced with scraps of French, 
| and madame, and your ladyship. Fire and fury! 
madame, how came you to use me so? I am 
| obliged to you, then, for the insult that has been 
offered me. : 

Lady F. What is all this? Your obligations to 
me, Mr. Russet, are of such a nature that— 

Rus. Fine obligations! Idare say J am partly 
obliged to you, too, for the attempt on my daugh- 
ter, by that thing of a lord yonder, at your house. 
Zounds, madame! these are injuries never to be 
forgotten. They are the grossest affronts to me 
and my family. All the world shall know them. 
Zounds! Pi— 

Lady F. Mercy on me! how boisterous are 
| these country gentlemen! Why, really, Mr. Rus- 
| set, you rave like a manin Bedlam. I am afraid 
| you'll beat me; and then you swear most abomi- 
| nably. How can you be so vulgar? I see the 
meaning of this low malice; but the reputations 
| 
| 


of women of quality are not so easily impeached. 
My rank places me above the scandal of little 
people, and I shall meet such petty insolence with 
the greatest ease and tranquillity. But you and 
your simple gir] will be the sufferers. I had some 
thoughts of introducing her into the first company; 
but now, madame, I shall neither receive nor re- 
turn your visits, and will entirely withdraw my 
' protection from the ordinary part of the family. 
Exit L. 
Rus. Zounds, what impudence! that’s worse 
than all the rest. 
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Lord T. Fine presence of mind, faith! The | 
true French nonchalance. But, good folks, why. | 
such a deal of rout and tapage about nothing at | 
all? If Mademoiselle Harriet had rather be Mrs, | 
Oakly than Lady Trinket, why, I wish her joy, 
that’s all. Mr. Russet, I wish you joy of your son- 
in-law. Mr. Oakly, I wish you joy of the lady, 
and you, madame, [to HARRIET] of the gentle- | 
man. And, in short, I wish you all joy of one | 
another, ’pon honor. Exityu. | 

Rus. There’s a fine fellow of a lord, now! The | 
devil’s in your London folks of the first fashion, | 
as you call them. They will rob you of your es- : 
tate, carry off your daughter or insult your wife, 
and all as if they were, doing you a favor—'pon | 
honor ! 

Maj. O. [bell rings violently.] Hey! what | 
now? [RUSSET, CHARLES and HARRIET retire 
in background. ! 


Enter OAKLY, R. | 
| 
| 


Oak. [R.] D’ye hear, major, d’ye hear? 

Maj. U. [c.] Zounds! what a clatter ! 
pull down all the bells in the house. , 

Oak. [R. c.] My observations, since I left you, | 
have confirmed my resolution. I see plainly that 
her good humor and her ill humor, her smiles, her | 
tears and her fits, are all calculated to play upon me. : 

Maj. O. Did not I always tell you so? It’s the 
way with them all—they will be rough and smooth, 
and hot and cold, and all in a breath. Anything | 
to get the better of us. ; 

Oak. She is in all moods at present, I promise | 
you. There has she been in her chamber, fuming | 
and fretting, and dispatching a messenger to me | 
every two minutes—servant after servant; now ; 
she insists on my coming to her—now again she ; 
writes a note to entreat. Then Toilet is sent to let | 
me know she is ill—absolutely dying—then, the 
very next minute, she'll never see my face again 
—she’ll go out of the house directly. [Bell rings.] 
Again—now the storm rises! 

Maj. O. It will soon drive this way, then. Now, 
brother, prove yourself a man. You have gone 
too far to retreat. 

Oak. Retreat! Retreat! No, no! Tl preserve 
the advantage I have gained, I am determined. 

Maj. O. Aye, aye! keep your ground! Fear 
nothing —up with your noble heart! Good disci- 
pline makes good soldiers; stick close to my ad- 
vice, and you may stand buff to a tigress. 

Oak. Here she is, by heavens! now, brother! 

Maj. O. And now, brother! ([1.c.] Now, or 
never ! : 
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Re-enter MrS. OAKLY, R. 


Mrs. O. [R.] I think, Mr. Oakly, you might 
have had humanity enough to come to see how I 
did. You have taken your leave, I suppose, of all 
tenderness and affection ; but I'll be calm—T'll not 
throw myself into a passion—you want to drive 
me out of your house—I see what you aim at, and 
will be aforehand with you. ‘Let me keep my 
temper! I'll send for a chair, and leave the house 
this instant. 

Oak. {c.] True, my love: I knew you would 
not think of dining in your chamber alone, when 
I had company below. You shall sit at the head 
of the table, as you ought, to be sure, as you say, | 
and make my friends welcome. | 

Mrs. O. Excellent raillery! Lookye, Mr. Oakly, 
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Act V, Scene 3.] THE JEALOUS WIFE. 23 


Isee the meaning of all this affected coolness and| Mrs. 0. Was there ever such a monster ! I can 


indifference. bear this no longer. [Bursts into tears.] Oh, 
Oak. My dear, consider where you are. jyou vile man! I can see through your design— 
Mrs. O. You would be glad, I find, to get me out you cruel, barbarous, inhuman—such usage to 
of your house, and have all your flirts about you. | your poor wife !—you’ll be the death of her ! 
Oak. Before all this company! Fie! Oak. She shan’t be the death of me, I am de- 
Mrs. O. But Tl disappoint you, for I shall re-| termined. 


main in it, to support my due authority. [Goes| Mrs. O. That it should ever come to this! + 


fiercely to MAJOR OAKLY, L. C.}] As for you, Ma-| To be contradicted—[ sobbing] insulted—abused— 
jor Oakly— : hated—’tis too much—my heart will burst with— 
Maj. O. Hey-day! what have I done? oh—oh! [Runs to chair, c., and falls into a fit. 
Mrs. O. {c.}] I think you might find better em-| HARRIET, CHARLES, efc., run to her: assistance, 
ployment than to create divisions between mar-|but OAKLY and MAJOR OAKLY meet them and 


ried people. And you, sir— drive them back. 
Oak. Nay, but my dear! ! a, Oak. [interposing.| Let her alone.. 
Mrs. O. Might have more sense, as well as| Har. Sir, Mrs. Oakly— 

tenderness, than to give ear to such idle stuff. Charles. For Heaven’s sake, sir, she will be— 
Oak. Lord, lord ! Oak. Let her alone—let her alone. 


‘Mrs. O. You ahd your wise counselor there, I| Har. Pray, my dear sir, let us assist her. She 
suppose, think to carry all your points with me. {|may— 

Oak. Was ever anything— — Oak. I don’t care. Let her alone, I say. 

Mrs. O. But it won’t do, sir. You shall find| Mrs. O. [rising.] Ob, you monster! you vil- 
that I will have my own way, and that I will |lain! vou base man! Would you let me die for 
govern my own family. want of help ?—-would you— ; 
ee You had better learn to govern yourself,| Oak. Bless me, madame! your fit is very 

y half. Your passion makes you ridiculous. Did | violent—take care of yourself. 
ever anybody see so much fury and violence;|: Mrs. O. Despised, ridiculed; but I'll be re- 
affronting your best friends, breaking my peace, | venged—you shall see, sir— 
and disconcerting your own temper—and all for| Oak. [singing.] Tol-de-rol, lol-de-rol, lol-de-rol 
what? For nothing! ’Sdeath, madame, at these | Iol. 
years, you ought to know better ! 

Mrs. O. At these years! Very fine! Am I to/to all the world? If there’s law or justice— 
be talked to in this manner ? 

Oak. Talked to! Why not? You have talked | lol. 
to me long enough—almost talked me to death—| Mrs. O. I shall burst with anger. Have a care, 
and I have taken it all, in hopes of.making you|sir! you may repent this. Scorned and made 
quiét. But all in vain. Patience, .I find, is all|ridiculous! No power on earth shall hinder my 
thrown away upon you; and henceforward, come | revenge. [ Going. 
what may, I am resolved to be master in my own| Zar. paomores | Stay, madame. = 
house. Mrs. O. Let me go—I cannot bear this place! 

Mrs. O. So, so! Master, indeed! Yes, sir; and; Har. Let me beseech you, madame. 
you'll take care to have mistresses enough too, 1; Maj. O. [aside.] Courage, brother—you have 
warrant you. ' _ |done wonders! : 

Oak. Perhaps I may; but they shall be quiet) Oak. (aside.] I think she'll have no more fits. 
ones, I can assure you. Har. Stay, madame—pray stay one moment. 

Mrs. O. Indeed! And do you think I am such |I have been a painful witness of your uneasiness, 
a tame fool, as to sit quietly and bear all this?|and in a great part the innocent occasion of it. 
You shall know, sir, that I will resent this be-|Give me leave, then— | 
havior—you shall find that I have a spirit— Mrs. O. I did not expect, indeed, to have found 

Oak. Of the devil. you here again. But however— 

Mrs. O. Intolerable !—you shall find, then, that} Har. [R.] I see the agitation of your mind, and 
I will exert that spirit. I am sure I have need of|it makés me miserable. Suffer me to tell the real 
it. As soon as the house is once cleared again, |truth—I can explain everything to your satis- 
I'll shut my doors against all company. You} faction. 
shan’t see a single soul for this month. Mrs. O. [R.] May be so—I cannot argue with 

Oak. ’Sdeath, madame, but I will! I'll keep| you. | 
open house for a year. I'll send cards to the} Charles. [R. c.] Pray, madame, hear her, for 
whole town—Mr. Oakly’s rout! All the world|my sake, for your own, dear madame! 
will come—and I'll go among the world, too. I'll} Mrs. O. Well, well—proceed. 
be mewed up no longer. Har. I understand, madame, that your first 

Mrs. O. Provoking insolence! This is not to be| alarm was occasioned by a letter from my father 


endured. Lookye, Mr. Oakly— to your nephew. 
Oak. And lookye, Mrs. Oakly, I will have my| Rus. [goes to her.) I was in a swinging passion, 
own way. to be sure, madame. The letter was not over 
Mrs. O. Nay, then, let me tell you, sir— civil, I believe—I did not know but the young 
Oak. And let me tell you, madame, I will not be| rogue had ruined my girl. But it’s all over now, 
crossed—I won't be made a fool. and so— 


Mrs. O. Why, you won't let me speak. Mrs. O. You were here yesterday, sir? 

Oak. Because you don’t speak as you ought.} Rus. Yes; I came after Harriet. I thought I 
Madame, madame! you shan’t look, nor walk, |should find my young madame with my young sir, 
nor talk, nor think, but as I please ! here. 


Mrs. O. What, am I made a jest of ? Exposed | 
Oak. [singing.] Tol-de-rol, lol-de-rol, lol-de-rol | 
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Mrs. O. With Charles, did you say, sir? i Oak. [breaks away.] Ican hold nolonger. [Go- : 
Rus. Aye, with Charles, madame. The young ing to her.) My aitection for you, madame, is as 
rogue has been fond of her for a long time, and| warm asever. My constrained behavior has cut 
- she of him, it seems. me to the soul; for it was all constrained, and it 
Mrs. O. [c. Aside.| I fear I have been to blame.| was with the utmost difficulty that I was able to 

Rus. I ask pardon, madame, for the disturb- ie it. 
ance I made in your house. Mrs. O. Ob, Mr. Oakly, have I exposed 

Har. And the abrupt mauner in which I came nyse | What low arts has my jealousy induced 
into it demands a thousand apologies. But the;me to practice! I see my folly, and fear that you 
occasion must be my excuse. can never forgive me. 

Mrs. O. [aside.] How have I been mistaken!| Ouk. Forgive you! This change transports me! 
[To HaRRIET.] But did I not overhear you and|Brother—Mr. Russet—Charles—Harriet—give 
Mr. Oakly— me joy. Iam the happiest man in the world! 

' Har. Dear madame, you had but a partial hear-| Maj. O. Joy, much joy to you both! though, by 
ing of our conversation. It related entirely to|the bye, you are not a little obliged to me for it. 
| this gentleman. | Did - not I tell you I would cure all the disorders 
Charles. To put it beyond doubt, madame, Mr.|in your family? I beg pardon, sister, for taking 
, Russet and my guardian have consented to our| the liberty to prescribe for you. My medicines 
marriage, and we are in hopes that you will not} have been somewhat rough, I. believe, but they 
withhold your approbation. have had an admirable effect, and so don’t be an- 

Mrs. O. I have no further doubt; I see you) gry with your physician. 
are innocent, and it was cruel to suspect you.| Mrs. O.:I am indeed obliged to you, and I 
You have taken a load of anguish off my mind ; | feel— 
and yet your kind interposition comes too late;) Oak. Nay, my dear, no more of this. All that’s 
Mr: Oakly’s love for me is entirely destroved. past must be utterly forgotten. 

[ Weeping. Mrs. O. I have not merited this kindness, but 

Oak. [with Magorn OAKLY, aside, L.c.] I must] it shall hereafter be my study to deserve it. Away 
go to her! | with all idle jealousies! And-since my suspicions 

Maj. O. (detaining him, aside. Not yet, not yet! have hitherto been groundless; I am resolved for. 

Har. Do not disturb yourself with such appre- | the future never to suspect at.all. 
hensions; I am sure Mr. Oakly loves you most 
ae THE END. 
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COSTUMES. | A” bes 


MAJ He ooey Tay hat ang white feathers, blue j pene RUSSET.—Drab coat, red waistcoat and boots. 
With scarlet and gold facings, buff pantaloons, military boots, 
and cane. BS 6 P Ea SIR HARRY BEAGLE —Scarlet or colored frock coat, baff waist. 


OAKLY.—Black cout, waistcoat and breeches, silk stockings banting whip. one under, white cord breeches, top boots and 
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aud shoes. 
CHARLES.—Dress hat, blue dress eat white pantaloons, white PARIS.—French coat, striped pink and white waistcoat, buff. 
silk stockings and shoes. | pantaloons trimmed w ith lack. 


LORD TRINKET.—Dress hat, purple velvet and gold, coat with | MRS. OAKLY. —Whito or ]i ht-colored silk or satin dress, taste- 
gold spangles, white satin waistcoat with 8 spe white e | fully trimmed, and fashionable hat. 


tin breech ilk stockings, shoes and buckles, 
SA rece nee, Wulte ail -Otookinb ay -ahoes- ane Duckie, 2n0 | LaDy RRERLOVE Round hat with white pinion white eatin 


CAPTAIN O'CUTTER.—Blue naval uniform, white waisteost dress, trimmed with pink and roses. 
and brecches. HARRIET.—White, trimmed with lace, and white satin ribbon.- 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit."—DR. JOHNSON. 
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CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE. POSITIONS, &c., 
ADAPTED TO 


JHE flome figcce, PRIVATE PHEATRICALS, AND THE ‘AMERICAN STAGE. 


Entered according to Act of Con 8s, In the year 1878, by WHEAT & CORNETT, in the Office 
V O 1 ° 4, of the Lib an of Congress, at Was nington, D. C. ‘ N O ° 45. 
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to London again—covered all over with hair and 


| , glory. ‘ ; 
A NIGHT AT NOTTING HILL: Mrs. C. Bah! beards like scrubbing-brushes ! 
- | Lizzy. Tm sure, if the war continued much 
; longer, it wouldn’t have been worth any house- 
Au Original Sketch, in Oue Act. maid’s while to remain in the metrolipus. 

Mrs. C. Live in the metropolis! die in the me- 
tropolis, you mean. It’s plain enough to see you 
never read the papers. 

Lizzy. Don’t I? All the births and marriages, 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. with the millingtary movements. 
Mrs. C. Military movements, you mean. Listen 


BY EDMUND YATES AND N. H. HARRINGTON. 
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s+ $| Alderman Syllabub........sececee es seers Ee Wren {to this. [ Taking up paper, puts on spectacies. | 
aes Tight Leathers... 0 ..6+...-ccesacscoes :. ta Bedford. | Hold the ight, ehild. [Lizzy holds candle near 

Sire Chutney Mie: Chatterley. [40 paper. Reads.] “ Another burglary at Notting 

| TALLY ses eAcencesenes veseeeceesecesecanens Miss Mary Keelcy. | Hill.” Do you hear that? ‘‘ Last night the house 


of Colonel Cholic was forcibly entered by a brace 

of burglars who found the door wide open; the 

| SCENE.—A well-furnished Drawing-room in the|servant having gone out for a penn’orth of wilk, 

ALDERMAN’S House at Notting .Hill. Large with the street door key in her bosom. The dar- 

window in C., with practicable shutters ; alarge|ing villains succeeded in carrying off.a pair of 
bar behind the shutters, to be used when the win- | pattens and a rolling-pin.” 

dow is closed. Door at L.; practicable door in| Lizzy. paugning:| Ha, ha, ha! the clever 

flat, L. of window. Large sofa on w., between L. D. thieves. Well, Y’'ll never turn robber for a rolling- 

and door in flat. Handsome fire-place R. 2E. Or- | pin. ; 

naments on the mantel-piece. Large chiffonier| Mrs. C. But so near, Lizzy! why, Colonel Chol- 
R.3 E. A large clock with practicable hands, over \1¢ lives only five houses off. Dear me ! we'd better. 
sofa; the word “ Alarum” painted on the dial.| mind the pattens and the rolling-pin of this estab- 

A table in front, R. C.; chairs on either side. | lishment. 


Several newspapers on the table, and two lightea| Lizzy. Well, mum, all I know is, I’ve been and 
candles. gone to fetch milk many a night, and except be- 


—— ing kissed by the young man at the ’pothecary’s 
Before the curtain rises the band plays the ‘‘ Rat-|and the policeman on duty, I never come to no 
catcher’s Daughter,” and the air is continued as|harm. 
the curtain goes up. Mus. CHUTNEY ts discov-| Mrs. C. Harm! if either the apothecary or the 
ered reading the newspapers; Lizzy ts busy in| policeman took such a liberty with me, T’d— 
arranging the furniture. [#ises from chair, and arranges her dress.] Bat | 
: wd : ope there is something in my appearance whic 
Lizzy. (sings. Atr: “‘ Ratcatcher’s Daughter.” ] would prevent a repetition of 6 boldness 
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“ Not far from here there lived a maid, ‘Alderman Syllabub. [calling from outside door, 
; or his e€ a soidier sou er, , ? 
* But ere the wedding day ie ace o Mi 1 E. } ate Chutney, ma’am! Where are you ? 
Ho was sent to the field of slaughter. ring a light here ! 
To the dark Crimea, Mrs. C. {to Lizzy.] There’s your master’s vofce. 


Far away from here, 


In fact, t’other allie o' the water; Alder. [still calling from outside.] Bring a light 


But Policeman X, here, I say ! Lizzy Mrs. Chutney! somebody! 
very much expects, ae I’m in the dark ! . 
hime onl ete eee nes Mrs. C. [takes candle from table, gives it to: 
Mrs. C. [R., stopping her.) Hold your ‘silly | Lizzy.] There, child, run at once to the alder- 
tongue ! at use are the dragoons to us, or|man. [Lizzy runs off at L. D., with candle.) Ab! 


police either? Singing in such awful times, when |if the alderman took my advice, he’d get married ! 
we're strangled in our beds every night of the|I hope these burglars will bring old bachelors to 
week. Frightful times! their. senses. How any man can venture to 
Lizey. rightful! how can you say so, Mrs.|be without a wife these times is a mystery to 
Chutney, when the dear Guards have come back | me. | 
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Enter ALDERMAN SYLLABUB, L.1 E. He car- | door. There are combustibles in every corner of |+- 
ries a large box under one arm—on the box is | the house, and when that alarm-clock goes off, it 
painted in large black letters, ‘‘ American Deto-| would wake up the people in Gravesend. | 


nating Detective”: a long red rope tis twisted; Mrs. C. But, sir, what are the police about? 


round the box, and part of it drags on the ground. 
In the other hand he carries a copper warming- 


pun with long handle, and two large pillows ; he 


also carries the candle Lizzy took off. Lizzy 
follows with a quantity of bed-clothes, which she 
throws upon the sofa. : 


Alder. Mrs. Chutney, ma’am, I’m going to sleep 


in this room to-night! I’ve made up my mind to 
it! I am not going to be murdered in a four- 
poster, if I know it! My bed-room is so far from 
civilization, that if the robbers came, my valor 
would never he heard of. Mrs. Chutney, take this 
eandle. [She does so, and places it on table. The 
ALDERMAN puts warming-pan at foot of sofa, the 
pillows on sofa, then comes forward and places box 
on table, R.c.] Mrs. Chutney, ma’am, look at 
this! [To Lizzy.]. Young woman, oblige me with 
your attention. 
ALDERMAN looking at bor.) This is the cele- 
brated American Detonating Detective, from the 


State of I. O. U., a splendid specific in all cases of|I wish he was here. Whatdoeshe say? [Reads. 


robbery! Its effects are immediate; look here— 


[pointing to the rope. Mrs. CHUTNEY 7s about to 


touch it.) Don’t touch it—don’t touch it! D——n 
it, do you want it to blow up before its time? 
Now, Mrs. Chutney, when I’ve closed the shut- 
ters for the night, I fasten this cord to the bolt, 
and when the robber puts his jimmy through, this 
box will blow the roof of the house off, and we 
can all escape in the confusion. 
and placés it on the small table beside sofa, L.; 
See goes to sofu and examines and arranges bed- 
clothes. 


Mrs. C. Blow our roofs off:—he’s a wonderful 


man. 


Dizzy. Roofs off, indeed! [Crosses to L. D.] 


I give one month’s notice from this minute. I ain’t 
going to be murdered for ten pounds a year, and 


find my own tea and sugar. Exit L. D. 
Mrs. C. Did you hear that, sir? She gives no- 

tice! In another month, if these breakings-in 

continue, there won’t be a maid in Notting Hill. 


Alder. Notting Hill! Garroting Hill, you mean! 


Talk of an Englishman’s house being his castle— 


it’s nothing of the sort! An Englishman’s house 
is his place of execution! [Advances to table, Rn C., 
sits.] What do the papers say ? | 

Mrs. C. [hands him paper.| Here, alderman, 
read this. [Points to paper. 


Alder. Give me my spectacles. [Mrs. Cout- 


NEY hands them from tadle.| Hold the light. [She| 


‘6 Awful sacri- 
Dear me, Mrs. 


does so.] Bless me, what’s this ? 
fice; three twins at a birth!” 
Chutney— 
Mrs. C. No, sir; no, not that—the next! 
Alder. Oh—I see! [Reading. | ‘¢ Another Bur- 
glary at Notting Hill.” [Looks round nervously 
—reads again.] ‘‘The house of Colonel Cholic 


forcibly entered”—bless my soul—‘‘band of|candle to Mrs. CHUTNEY.] You go before, ma'am 
burglars—carried off the rolling-pin.” What a| hold the light, and Pll see there’s no one behin 
you. 


painful affair.. Round the corner, too! But peo- 
ple will not take proper precautions; the villains 
shall not catch me unprepared. You know, Mrs. 


Chutney, that there is a man-trap in that closet.| old fools. To lock the area door, too. However 
I’ve | will poor O’Mutton do without his supper? This 
placed a spring-gun under the mat at the hall|is about the time he comes évery night, and when 
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[Pointing to door in flat, L. of window. 


[They stand on either side of the 


[Takes up box 
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Alder. They never are about; and if they are 
about, there should be about twice as many of ’em 
to be any good! 


Enter Lizzy, L. D., with letter and newspaper. 


Lizzy. Please, sir, the postman’s been. 

Alder. {in alarm.] The postman! You didn’t 
dare to open the street door ? 

Lizzy. No, sir; how could I? You took away 
the key. But I answered him through the round 
hole in the coal cellar. Here’s the evening penny 
paper. 

Alder. Take it away. [Pushes it away.] I 
wouldn’t read a word of it; it’s a penny-a-liar— 

Lizzy. And a letter, sir. .[ Gives letter to ALDER- 
MAN, and goes up, reading paper. 

Alder. f puts on his spectacles.) A letter, eh! 
[Takes it.] Ah, I know the hand. It’s from my 
nephew—a fine young fellow! He’s a horse dra- i, 
goon—strong as a lion—five court-martials tried 
to break him, and they couldn’t do it. Ha, ha! 
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Lizzy and Mrs. CHUTNEY stand on either side of |$ 
the ALDERMAN, listening.] -‘‘My- Dear - Uncle |* 
Syllabub: I am sorry that I can't be with you as | 
soon as I intended; but as I find by the papers 
that several sanguinary murders have been con- 
mitted in Notting Hill, I will send my. man, 
Leathers, to sleep on the premises untib I arrive. 
You may depend on Leathers. Your affectionate 
nephew, HURRICANE WEATHERCOCK.” Mrs. 
Chutney, ma’am, we shall be protected; Leathers 
will be one of the family.: I have no doubt that 
Leathers is a dragoon—and, of course, we couldn't 
have a better ; for the old saying tells us, ‘‘There’s 
nothing like Leathers.” . 

Lizzy. [coming down L.) May I ask where the 
dragoon is to sleep ? 

Alder. With me, of course. [Rises from table 
and crosses to sofa.| 1 mean, he shall go to bed 
all day if he likes, but he must be wide awake in 
this room all night. 

Mrs. C. Oh! sir, this room will be well se- 
cured; but whatis to become of us ne 

Lizzy. Yes, who's to take care of the top of the 
house ? . : 

Alder. The top of the house, indeed! Let the ! 
top look out for the bottom. Women, don’t be | 
nervous. If the burglars should take the roof off . 
give me notice in time, and you'll be safe to find 
the hall-door open. 

Mrs. C. Lizzy, I hope you have fastened the 
windows. - ; | 
Alder. Mrs. Chutney, ma’am, I’ll see that 
everything is fastened myself. After the waro- 
ings of ‘ Revolver,” every Englishman should 
watch his own keyholes. Cipeed candle.| Come, 
Mrs. Chutney, [ll just look over the premises. 
[Goes to L. D. and peeps out; then returns, gives 
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(Exit L., pushing Mrs. CHUTNEY before him. 
Lizzy. Tnever saw such a frightened pair. of 
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he finds the kitchen door fastened—[a knock at 
window, Cc. The bright light of a policeman’s lamp 
‘1$- seen through the window.| Ah! bless his red 
bull’s-eye, there he is. [Runs towards window— 


¢ 

+ 

+ 
“2 t! stops suddenly—then runs to L. D. and looks out; 
-¢| listens.) I hear them nailing up the very pigeon- 
holes; they won’t finish that job for half an hour. 
: [Returns and opens the centre window.| Come 

. In a moment, there’s nobody here. 


PORTO” enters at centre window; he looks about 
cautiously. 


O’Mutton. Lizzy, my darling, who locked the 
kitchen door? Did you think I was off duty, or 
that I lost my appetite ? 

Inzzy. No, indeed; but the alderman is so 
much afraid of robbers, "that the old fool has locked 
all the doors, and put the keys in his pocket. 

O’Mutton. The hard-hearted ould divil! If 
that was done in every house in London, what- 
iver would become of the cowld mate? 

Lizzy. And what do you think? If he hasn’t 
sent to his nephew at the Horse Guards for the 
loan of a dragoon to sleep on the premises. 

OMutton. Sleep in this house? a real live dra- 

‘goon, is it? Then the devil a wink yowll get 
| while he’s in the familv. 

Lizzy. But Ive given my ‘notice, and at the end 
of a month— 

O Mutton. You and I will be doubled up in mat- 
: rimony. 

Inzzy. Hush! how can you, eh? Stop a minute. 
ene to L. D.] Ob, dear ! here’s the alderman— 

hear him coming down. 

O’ Mutton. The devil he is! I wouldn’t have him 
on me for the tvorld, for he’s a sitteng magistrate. 
x raat: Oh, you mustn’t stop—for goodness’ sake 

e 0 
this moment a loud ring and knock at hall door. 

O Mutton. lf I go out of the window now I'll fall 
upon the knocker. 

Lizzy. I wouldn’t have you leave for the world. 

[Loud ring again. 
- O'Mutton. The devil pull the tongue out of that. 
e 

Alder. {outside, L.] Lizzy! Lizzy !. don’t: at- 
| tempt to open the door. ' 

Lizzy. The alderman—oh, heavens! 

.O’Mutton. Oh, murder! [ Runs to the closet door. | 
' I'l) hide here! 

Lizzy. 
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/ him to chiffonier.] In there, for my sake. 
_ OMution. Not without my supper. 
| _ [Kisses her; gets into chiffonier, L. 


| Enter ALDERMAN SYLLABUB, followed by Mrs. 
/ | CHUTNEY, L. D.; the bell rings loudly again. 


Alder. [looking very much alarmed.] Who the 
devil can that be ? 


the water-rate. 


Alder. Don’t talk d——d nonsense! the water-,R.] A blackguard ! 
3! rate at ten o’clock at night! If they dare bring| Alder. 
+! it at such an hour I'd have it cut off in the morn-|think so? A blackguard—then why did you let. 
ma’am, you’d | him in ? 


ing. [Ring again. 


Mrs. Chutney, 
better answer the 


| 
| | oor. 
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A NIGHT AT NOTTING HILL 


[ They both run to the centre window; at|dle- aged feminine. 


[pulls him back by his coat-tail. 4 Oh, | into histronics, I won't stir a peg until my master 
take care—the man-trap, the man-trap! [Pushes |eomes from the Horse Guards. 


Lizzy. [mervously.| Please, sir, I—I think it’s| pardon; did you say you were a Horse Guard ? 


Mrs. C. Come, Lizzy, we'll see who it is.| vate Tight Leathers; my master is your nephew 
Seer puts "his head Srom the chiffonier, | —he’ll be bere in the morning—in the mean time 
oks about and sneezes, then withdraws; the AL- |Pve to mount guard for the family. 
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DERMAN and Mrs. CHUTNEY look at each other. 

Alder. Mrs. Chutney, ma’am, you’ve got a cold 
in your head. 

Lnzzy. "Twas me, sir—I’ve caught the flue. 

[Loud knock. 

Alder. I—why don’t you answer the door? 
what are you afraid of ? Women, go down-stairs ! 
If there’s any danger, remember I’m up here to 
protect you. [Hzit Lizzy, L., followed by Mrs. 
CHUTNEY.] I’m not at all nervous, but there’s 
nothing like precaution—there’s no trusting any- 
body. Even the men who brought home my coals: 
said something about ‘ aerne into the cellar.” 
Whenever I go out after dark I fill the collar of my 
coat with gunpowder and small shot; then woe 
to the man that touches the top button ! [Turns 
round; sees that the centre window has not been 
shut. ; Bless my soul, the window open at’ this 
hour! [Runs up, closes the shutter and puts a 
large tron bar across. 

O' Mutton. [puts his head from closet, L. ] Be- 
ware ! [ Retires again. 

Alder. Lord a mercy, what's that ? [ Very much 
Srightened, comes away ’ from window, looks under 
table, then up at alarm-clock.| Ab, I see! a very 
clever clock indeed. [Ring at the door, followed 
by loud report, and the screams of Mrs. CHUTNEY 
and Lizzy.) The-spring gun, as I’m an-alder- 
man !—they’re both murdered. [Zhe ALDERMAN, 
in great alarm, runs about stage—then under 
the sofa. . 


LIZZY runs on L. , followed by eke carry- 
ing MRS. CHUTNEY in his arms; places her ina 
chair in the centre. Lizzy runs up to door of 
closet, L. 

Leathers. Come, come, come! don’t be nervous 
—it’s all right—look up, my respectable but mid- 
[Zo Lizzy.] Where are you 
off to, young cap and curls? What are you fright- 
ened at? Iam here by lawful regular orders, and 
here’s my ticket-of-leave. 

Alder. (under the sofa.| What's that? Ticket- 
of-leave! Oh, dear! It’s all over—he’s a ticket- 
of-leave. ° 

O'Mutton. [pops his head from closet.| Oh, the 
villain! if I had my will— [ Retires. 

Alder. Will, eh? If I had my will ’'d add a_ 

codicil to it—I’'d cut off— 

Leathers. Here’s my credentials—I was sent 
here to protect the family—and if you all went 


Mrs. C. [suddenly recovers, jumps up, and 
flings her arms round LEATHERS’ neck.| A-Horse 
Guard. Oh, young man, I throw myself upon 
your protection. 

PaSED: A Horse Guard! What a splendid speci- 


‘Alder. [coming from under sofa, advances nerv- 
ously with warming-pan in his hand.) i beg your 


O’Mutton. [pops his head out from chiffonier, 


(to Mrs. CHUTNEY.] Do you really 


Leathers. Please your honor, my name is Pri- 
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A NIGHT AT NOTTING HILL. 


- Alder. (looking at him suspiciously.| Well,|Mrs. CHUTNEY enters from L. D., carrying at: 


‘Leathers, if you be a soldier, as you say you be, 
you are, of course, acquainted with the use of a 
firelock. : 

Leathers. I should think so! And the broad- 
sword, likewise. . 4 

Alder. [crosses to Mrs. CHUTNEY.] Mrs. Chut- 
ney, ma’am, I’m going to put Leathers through a 
solemn ordeal, and I'll trouble you to look after 
my supper, as I intend to go to bed the moment 
I feel secure. 

Tnezy. poe What ever shall I do with 
O’Mutton? If they don’t go to bed soon he'll be 


large bowl of gruel, with spoon, followed by 
LIZZY, with a tray on which ts a decanter of 


wine, a tumbler and a bottle of pickles; they cross + , 


to table, R., and place the tray and gruel upon it. 
Mrs. C. Bless me! I thought you were gone to | 


: 


bed, sir; it’s getting very late, and I’ve brought : : 


your white wine gruel. od 

Lizzy. ‘And here’s purvisions for the army. | 
[LEATHERS sits down at table, and begins to eat 
and drink heartily. Aside.| Poor O’Mutton, I '$ 
wish he had some of it! [She gces to chiffonier, 


smothered ; I must try and smuggle a bottle of | pretends to be dusting it, pulls out black bottle If 


whisky in to keep him quiet. 
NEY, followed by Lizzy, L. D. 

Alder. Now then, young fireworks, let’s see 
whether you're up to trap. [In a military tone 
of voice.} Ah, hem! Heads up—turn your eyes 
out—no, no, I mean your toes. [Goes to LEATH- 
ERS, gives him the warming-pan to use as a gun, 
places him in an upright position, walks round 
him in admitration.] Now then,-form square. 

LEATHERS stands unmoved. The ALDERMAN, 
in loud high voice.| ‘Form square! 

Leathers. Ha, ha!—gammon! 

Alder. [aside.] What does he mean by gam- 
mon? Isuspect this fellow—he can’t form square. 
[Aloud to LEATHERS.|] Shoulder-cr-er bumps. 
[LEATHERS stands unmoved.] Carry-ary-ary 
humps! Fix bayonets ! 

Leathers. Ha, ha!—pickles. 

Alder. (aside.) Pickles! he’s an impostor—he 
does not know how to fix his bayonets; but I’ll try 
him again, and if he’s not a dragoon I'll send for 
the police. [Zo LEATHERS.] Prepare to receive 
cavalry. [LEATHERS instantly drops on one 
knee and 
Bravo, bravo! That’s it—now then, three’s 
about. [LEATHERS takes no notice of him.] Well, 
try fours—d——n it, make it six if you like— 
charge! [LEATHERS jumps up, runs at the AL- 
DERMAN with the warming-pun, the ALDERMAN 
gathers up his dressing-gown and runs round the 
stage, pursued by LEATHERS.}] Stop, stop! What 
are you about? I surrender. 

Leathers. [stops imc.) All right, governor, I 
‘was only joking! 


{[Hait Mrs. CHUT- 


‘Alder. Joking, eh! Pretty joke, hunt a man |/fonier to table, swallows the gruel and returns. 


like a badger and call it joking! But give me 
the nine-pounder. [Takes warming-pan and puts 
it behind sofa.| Now the war is over let’s have a 
little conference; peace being proclaimed, we'll 
return from the slaughter. | 

Leathers. Slaughter, your‘honor! were you ever 
on the battle-field ? 

Alder. Not exactly 
is Smithfield. . 

Leathers. Ah! if you once heard the cannons 
roar. 

Alder. Once would be quite enough; I shouldn’t 
want a second dose. Will you answer me one 
question ? 

Leathers. Certainly, your honor; send a fair 
shot, and I'll answer your fire. _ 

Alder. Well, then, when you were in battle, 
weren’t you in a terrible fright ? 

Leathers. [in loud voice.| What do you mean? 
Do you doubt my honor? Look at my buttons. 

Alder. No, no! I don’t care a pin for your honor, 
aud d——n your buttons. | 


; the only field I’m partial to 
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—O’Murron puts over his hand and takes tt. 

Alder. In five minutes [ll be in the arms of. 
Murphy. Mrs. Chutney, ma’am, you may leave : 
my gruel on the table; I'll take it the last thing; | 
for gruel always gets into my head; now, females, | 
you must go, 1’m about to retire. [Goes to sofa, 
spreads the bed-clothes, fixes the pillows. oe 

Mrs. C. Well, good night, sir! I hope we'll be | 
all alive in the morning. Come, Lizzy, we are two | 
unprotected females. ' 

Leathers. [starts up.) Don’t say that, ma’am; | 
I'll go with you, if it’s agreeable. ! 


Alder. Nothing of the sort; I won't allow it. 
Mrs. Chutney, let Leathers alone. [Zo LEATHERS.} 
What do you mean? If you leave this room witb- 
out permission of your commanding officer, Fl 
have you dismissed the service. ‘ 

Mrs. C. [a door.| Come, Lizzy. [Exit 1. 

Lizzy. [looking towards chiffonier. Aside.] 
Poor O’Mutton! when they are all asleep Ill slip 
down and let him out. | 

Alder. There, go along. [Pushes ‘her off, 
Girls are always fond of soldiers. 


; 
} 
' 
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the cord which ts attached to the box to the window; 
LEATHERS continues to eat and drink.} There, | 
we're all safe now; at least, when the burglar. 
comes he’ll meet with a warm reception. Leathers, . 
have you had your supper ?. 

O’Mutton. [puts his head from chiffonier.] Of : 
course he has, and mine too. [Zhe ALDERMAN 
goes to sofa and turns over pillow as tf looking for ' 
something ; LEATHERS fills glass and turns to- ' 
wards ALDERMAN; O'MUTTON creeps from chif- 
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Leathers. Here’s your health, your honor. | 

Alder. Thank you, Leathers. Are you getting - 
tight ? 

Leathers. As a drum, my noble commander. 

Alder. [crosses to tablé.) You’ve had your sup- ' 
per, eh! Tm glad to hear it. : Finished up every- 
thing—that’s right—[looking at tray) that’s right. 
England expects every man to mind his own ston- . 
ach. [Returns to sofa, still looks about the pillows 
as of in search of something. 

Leathers. Go to bed, governor—go to bed; if 
any midnight marauder comes to these premises | 
Pll tip him his gruel. By helping himself to 
wine. ‘The ALDERMAN Jeels the bed. | 

Alder. This appears to be very comfortable; . 
invention is the mother of necessity. [ Undressing | 
himself.| Where the devil’s my flannel night-cap? | 
[Turns up bed-clothes, pulls out a large woman's : 


+ 


night-cap.| What's this? If this isn’t Mrs. Chut- ¢ . 


ney’s, brought here by mistake. Well, never mind. , 
It’s all the same in the dark.. [Puts on ntght-cap; 
| crosses: to table.} Vl not disturb them to-night. ! 


, 


) 
[Returns and 3. 
olds the warming-pan before him.|\ places the ‘‘ Detonating Box” at window, fastens | 


on 
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' pickles, but you must gobble up my gruel. 
Leathers. Go to bed, commander. 


Fe 


.~ soldiers have; why, I’m told they ate more at the 
| Surrey Gardens (that is, they would have if. they 


: could have got it) than all the wild beasts in a 
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me [During this speech he arranges himself for sleep. | 
, ~; Leathers, if you’re not afraid of the dark, put the 
| lights out. 
_ Leathers. 
asleep, raises his head.) All right, governor. 
¢ Nothing of the sort. Burglar, indeed! more like 
4 apig. [Puffs out the candle; stage dark; yawns, 
4: lays his head on table.) 1 wonder where the little 
housemaid sleeps! this is lonely work. earkted 
and falling to sleep.) The alderman is the funniest 
old cove I ever came across. [Sings a few words 
of the ‘Girl I left Behind Me.” 
| Alder. Don’t sing, Leathers—it gives me the 
, toothache. , 
Leathers. All right, governor! [Dropping to 
: Sleep; the ALDERMAN drops asleep, then snores. 
O'Mutton. (looks out from chiffonier.| They're 
' both as fast as a pair of handcuffs. 
' stealthily.) I must get out of this house somehow, 
or P— 
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he Enter Lizzy, cautiously, L. 
"4 Lhear a footstep. [Comes forward; they both feel 
2) about,; at length their hands touch; Lizzy is 
+ about to scream ; O’MUTTON turns his lamp full on 

her face, and seizes her in his arms.:} Hush! it’s 
- ~' me; don’t you feel me winking at you? Don't 
“t! speak, or O’Mutton will be hashed. 
"3,  Lizey. Oh, O’Mutton ! whatever shall we do? 
" 3' You can’t get out at the front door, and if you’re 
-, $; found here in the morning— | 

O’Mutton. The morning, is it? If I don’t go 

home till morning my goose is roasted. 

Alder. [in his sléep.] Poor Colonel Cholic, lost 
his pattens! 

Leathers. {also in his sleep.) A frightened old 
+; donkey! Threes about. [Svores. Lizzy and 
2: OMurTToON steal cautiously to the window; O’Mut- 
" 4, TON tries to undo the bolt. 
| O’'Mutton. Howld up the bull’s-eye, my dar- 
' ling. [She does so.] What’s this string? Ah, I 
! for fear the table would fly out of the win- 
‘dow. [Gives the string which is attached to the 
box a strong pull ; at this moment the box bursts 
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kneels down and puts her apron over her head ; 


rr 


tight trousers; white waistcoat ; short black gaiters and shoes ; 
half bald ; fair curled wig. 
PRIVATE TIGHT LEATHERS.—Red jacket with short tails ; 
leather breeches; high boots; blue forage cap with red band; 
~ black moustache and tip. 
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A NIGHT AT NOTTING HILL. 


Now for my gruel. [Goes to table for gruel, takes| the ALDERMAN stands up in the bed with all the 
bowl, ts about to drink.) Isay, Mr. Horse Dra-|clothes around him, and springs a large rattle. 
+: goon, what have you done with my gruel? This| Mrs. CHUTNEY ts heard screaming outside ; one 
is devilish unfair; not content with beef and|or two explosions are heard, as if some of the AL- 


Alder. (getting into bed.] What appetites these 
distress ! 


| twelvemonth, and drank so much champagne that’ 
: there was not a single gooseberry left in Peckham. . 


with a loud explosion of crackers, which fly about| DERMAN runs up towards the window, but tumbles 
the stage, aloud gong is heard and the hands of|down ; Mrs. CHUTNEY faints, supported by 
the clock run round rapidly ; O’MUTTON throws | LEATHERS; LIZzy screams, and runsinto Q’MoutT- 
open the window and runs out ; LIZZY.screams, | TON’S arms. ; 


COSTUMES. 
ALDERMAN SYLLABUB.—Long figured dressing-gown; drab ; 


| LIZZY.—Modern chambermaid's dress. 


29 


DERMAN’S combustibles had blown up outside. 

Alder. Help! Murder! Fix bayonets! 

, [Mrs. CHUTNEY screams. 

Leathers. What’s the row? Ah, a female in 
[Runs off L. 

Alder. [tumbles off and creeps under the sofa.] 
Leathers, where are you? Police! police! po- 
lice! [O’MuTTON returns and stands in the cen- 
tre of window—turns the bull’s-eye full upon the 
stage—lights up. 

O’ Mutton. What’s the matter? Who's kilt ? 


[who has been gradually falling; Alder. Oh, we’re bombarded ! 


O’ Mutton. Where’s the delinquent? Ah, I see! 


Runs towards the ALDERMAN.) He’s hiding up-— 


er the sofa. 

Alder. [jumps up, holding warming-pan, runs to 
door of closet.| Stand off, or ll blacken your 
bull’s-eye with the warming-pan! [LEATHERS 
TUNS in L. D., carrying Mrs. CHUTNEY, who has 
changed her dress to along white night-gown and 
night-cap ; he places her on sofa. The ALDER- 
MAN in great terror rushes to closet, crying, ‘‘ Stand 
off! Help!” <As he enters the closet Mrs. CHUT- 


| NEY and Lizzy scream out “The mau-trap, the 


man-trap!” At this moment aloud crash and ex- 


[Creeps out|plosion takes place in closet. O’MUTTON and 


LEATHERS rush to closet door and bring the AL- 
DERMAN out; his leg hus been caught ina man-trap. 
They carry him to front of stage with the trap fixed 
on his leg.} Blessme! how my head turns round. 
Ab! now I[ remember, there was a revolver under 
my pillow. [O’MuTTOoN takes trap off the ALDER- 
MAN’S leg.|_ But I won’t stop another night in 
Notting Hill. : ; 

Lizzy. Pray, sir, don’t think of going, I’m sure, 
with the military on one side— 

Leathers. Yes, sir, we'll protect you. 

Alder. Protect, indeed! Who stole the gruel? 
O’ Mutton. The police will stand by you, sir. 

‘ Alder. Yes—they steal my beef. 

Mrs. C. Think of me, sir. 

‘Alder. Chutney—none of your sauce! I'l give 
up housekeeping and go for a lodger. [Advances 
to audience, taking chair with him, on which he 
sits.) Is there any one here who'll take me in and 
do forme? A cheerful musical family, or a nice 
young widow! Thencighborhood of Bow Street 
preferred! Eh? speak, somebody, and at once, 
for I can’t spend another NIGHT aT NOTTING 
HILL. [As he finishes, two loud explosions are 
heard without, and a rattle and bell heard; the AL- 


THE END. 


O'MUTTON.—Modern policeman's dress; cape, staff, lantern, 
etc. ; 


MRS. CHUTNEY.—Modern old woman's «ress. 
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BUMBLE’S COURTSHIP: 


From Dickens’ “ Oliver Tutst, ” 


seseeceneesnnnnnntncecnnnceceesctsttent 


& Comic Huterlude, in One Act. 
BY FRANK E. EMSON. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr. BUMBLE. Mrs. CorRNeEY. 


A PAUPER. 


Mrs. CORNEY discovered, as curtain rises, sitting 
in arm-chair by fireside, watching the kettle at- 
tentively. 


Mrs. C. Tm sure we’ve all on us much to be 
grateful for, if we did but know it. Ah! [Sighs, 
and shakes her head despondingly, and puts spoon 
in tea-caddy to make tea, after which she fils the 
tea-pot from the kettle and scalds her hands.) 
Drat the pot! a astily setting it on hob.| A little 
stupid thing that only holds a couple of cups. 
What use is it to anybody, except to a poor deso- 
late creature like me? [Sighs.] Oh, dear! [She 
dropsinto chair, leans her head on her elbow ontable, 
and speaks mournfully.| I shall never get such 
another husband. [She begins tea; knock at door 
heard; Mrs. CORNEY answers sharply.| Oh, 
come in with you. [Aside.] Some of the old wo- 
men dying, I suppose. They always die when 
I’m at meals. [Zo person at door.) Don’t stand 
there letting the cold in—don’t! What’s amiss 
now, eh? 

Mr. y [outside.] Nothing, ma’am, nothing. 

Mrs. C. [in much sweeter tone.] Dear me! is 
that Mr. Bumble? 

Mr. B. [stepping in—coat wet with snow, hat 
in one hand and two bottles of wine done up in 
pocket handkerchief in the other.) At your service, 
ma’am. Shall I shut the door? [Mrs. CORNEY 
hesitates; BUMBLE goes and shuts it. 

Mrs. C. Hard weather, Mr. Bumble ? 

Mr. B. [warming himself by the fire.| Hard in- 
deed, ma’am. Anti-parochial weather this, ma’am. 
We have given away, Mrs. Corney—we have 
given away—a matter of twenty quartern loaves 
and a cheese and a half this very blessed after- 
noon, and yet them paupers ain’t satisfied. 

Mrs. C. [sipping tea.| Of course not. When 
will ri be, Mr. Bumble? 

. When indeed, ma’am. Why, here’s one 


| 
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“That which pleases ‘ong and pleases many, must p: many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 


| COMEDIES, | 


WITH 


CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., 
ADAPTED TO 


JHE ftome fIRCLE, PRIVATE JHEATRICALS, AND THE ‘AMERICAN STAGE. 
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.| would he do with coals? Toast his cheese with | 
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oe that, in consideration of his wife and family, ; 

as a quartern loaf and a good pound of cheese, 
fall weight. Is he grateful, ma’am, is he grateful! 
| Not a copper farthing’s worth of it. What does : 
lhe do, ma’am, but ask for coals, if it’s only a: 
pocket-handkerchief full, he says. Coals! What | 
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+ 
’em, and then come back for more. That's the 
way with these people, m 
full of coals a day, and they’ll come back for an- | 
other the day after to-morrow, as brazen as ala- 
baster. I never see anything like the pitch it’s 
got to. The day afore yesterday, a man—you 
have been a married woman, ma’am, and I may 
mention it to you—a man with hardly a rag to 
his back [Mrs. CorneEy here looks down upon the 
floor) goes to our overseers door, when he has : 
company coming to dinner, and says he must be 
relieved, Mrs. Corney. As he wouldn’t go away, 
and shocked the company very much, our over- 
seer sent him out a pound of potatoes and half a 
pint of oatmeal. ‘ My heart,” says the ungrate- : 
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ma’am; give ’em a apron |+ — 


ful villain, “‘ what’s the use of THIS to me? You r | 


might as well give me a pair of iron - spectacles!” '¢ ¢ 
‘‘ Very good,” says our overseer, taking ’em away, '% 
“‘ you won't get anything else here.” ‘‘ Then rh 
die in the streets,” says the vagrant. ‘Oh, no, 
you won't,” says our overseer. 

Mrs. C. [laughing.] Ha, ba; ha! that was very 
good, so like Mr. Grannett, wasn’t it? Well, Mr. | 
Bumble ? 

Mr. B. Well, ma’am, and he went away and he . 
did dic in the streets. There’s an obstinate pau- ' 
per for you! 

Mrs. C. It beats anything I ever heard. But 
don’t you think out-of-door relief a very bad thing | 
any way, Mr. Bumble? You're a gentleman of ex- 
perience, and ought to know—come. : 

Mr. B. [with a smile of superior knowledge.] Mrs. : 
Corney, out-of-door relief, properly managed— | 
properly managed, I say—is the parochial safe- ' 
guard. The great principle of out-of-door relief 
is, give the paupers exactly what they don’t want, 
and then they get tired of coming. 

Mrs. C. Dear me! Well, that’s 4 good one, too. 

Mr. B. Yes. Betwixt you and me, ma’am, 
that’s the great principle, and that’s the reason 
why, if you look at any of the cases that get into 
them oudacious newspapers, yowll always find . 
that sick families have:been relieved with slices 
of cheese. That’s the rule now, Mrs. Corney, all : 
over the country. But, however, these are o cial | 
secrets, ma’am, not to be spoken of—except, as I | 
say, among parochial officers like ourselves. [ Zak- if 
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ing up port wine bottie.| This is the port wine, 
| 
| 


Mrs. C. [very angrily.] What’s that to me? I 
can’t keep her alive, can I? . 

' Pauper. No, no, mistress, nobody can, she’s far 
beyond the reach of help; but she’ll never die 
quiet till you come, mistress. 

Mrs. C. Bother the old woman! what did she 
want to die just now for, of all times? [Zo Bum- 
BLE, in @ very soft voice, and wrapping a shawl 
round her as she speaks.| Mr. Bumble, you'll stay 
till I come back, won’t you? [To PAUPER, sharp- 
ly.| Now then, just look sharp, and don’t be all 
night a-hobbling down the steps! [Mutters as she 
exits. BUMBLE, as soon as the door is shut, runs 
to closet, opens it, counts the spoons, weighs the 
sugar-tongs, inspects the milk-jug, then puts on his 
cocked hat all on one side and dances with much 
gravity four times round the room; he then takes 
off his hat, walks to the door and listens, then goes 


' ma'am, that the Board ordered for the infirmary 
_—real, genuine, fresh port wine, only out of the 
| cask this afternoon, clear as a bell, and no sedi- 
ment. [BUMBLE here holds up the bottle to the 
light, shakes it violently, puts both bottles on the 
drawers, folds up his handkerchief and puts it in 
his pocket, and takes up his hat to depart. 
Mrs. C. You'llhave avery cold walk, Mr. Bumble. 
Mr. B. [turning up coat collar, etc., and moving 
to door.} It blows, ma’am, enough to cut one’s 
ears off. . 

Mrs. C. {looking first at kettle, then at BUMBLE, 
'. $| who coughs, and bashfully asks him] Won't you 
= $¢| stop and take a cup of tea ? 

Mr. B. Thank yer, ma’am. [Comes back, turns 
= $| down his collar, lays his stick and hat on a chair, 
draws chair to the table and slowly seats himself; 

Mrs. CoRNEY, in the mean time, has got a cup, 

saucer, plate, etc., from cupboard, and reseats her- 

self B. of table, BUMBLE, L., opposite her; Bum- 

BLE coughs, Mrs. CORNEY begins to make tea. 

Mrs. C. {taking up sugar basin.| Sweet, Mr. 
Bumble ? 

Mr. B. [ fixing his eyes very tenderly on MRs. 
CoRNEY.] Very sweet, indeed, ma’am. [He here 
places his handkerchief on his knees, eats and 
drinks, and during the following conversation occa- 
sionally gives deep sighs.) You have a cat, ma’am, 
I see, and a beauty it is, too, I declare. 

| Mrs. C. Pm so fond of him, Mr. Bumble, -you 
: can’t think. He is so frolicsome, so happy, and so 
cheerful, that he is quite a companion for me. 
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box, which on shaking seems full. 
Mr. B. [with back to fire, warming himself, and 
with grave, determined air.| Vl do it, Vl do it! 


Enter Mrs. CORNEY hurriedly into room, breath- 
less; she throws herself into a chair by fireside, 
covers her eyes with one hand, places the other 
over her heart, and pants for breath. BUMBLE 
stoops over her in alarm. ; 


Mrs. Corney, what is the matter, ma’am? Has 
anything happened, ma’am? Pray answer me, 
I’m on—on—on—broken bottles ! 

Mrs. C. Oh, Mr. Bumble, I have been so dread- 
fully put out. 

Mr. B. Put out, ma’am; who has dared to— I 
know! [With great dignity and indignation.] 
This is them wicious paupers ! : 

Mrs. C. It’s dreadful to think of. 

Mr. B. Then don’t think of it, ma’am. 

Mrs. C. [erying.| I can’t help it. ° 

Mr. B. ([soothingly.| Then take something, 
ma’am. A little wine? 

Mrs. C. Not for the world—I couldn’t.: .Oh |. 
[Pointing to cupboard, distractedly.| The top 
shelf, in the right hand commer. Oh! [BUMBLE 


Mr. B. Very nice animal, ma’am—so very do- 
mestic. 

Mrs. C. Oh, yes; so fond of home, too, that it’s 
quite a pleasure, I’m sure. 

Mr. B. (slowly, and marking time with tea- 
spoon.] Mrs. Corney, ma’am, I mean to say this, 
that any cat or kitten that. could live with you, 
ma’am, and NoT be fond of its home, must be an 
ASS, ma’am ! 

Mrs. C. Oh, Mr. Bumble! 

Mr. B. [sory flourishing tea-spoon with great 
dignity.| It’s no use disguising facts, ma’am, I 


Mrs. C. [vivaciously.| Then you're a cruel man, 


tea-cup, and holds it to: Mrs. CORNEY’S lips. MRs. 
3, and a very hard-hearted man, besides. 
| 
| 


CoRNEY drinks half of it and falls back in chair.] 
I’m much better now. [BUMBLE piously lifts up 
his eyes to the ceiling in thankfulness, and then 
looking at the cup raises it to his nose. MRS. CoR- 
NEY smiles gently, and says.in a faint voice} Pep- 


Mr. B. [slapping his heart, and edging his chair 
nearer MRS. CORNEY.] Hard-hearted, ma’am! 
hard-hearted, Mrs. Corney? [BUMBLE continues 
all this time edging his chair very slowly round the 
table until his chair touches hers; he stirs his tea 
and looks up in her face.| Are you hard-hearted, 
Mrs. Corney ? : 

Mrs. C. What a very curious question from a 
single man. What can you want to know for, 
Mr. Bumble? [Looking tenderly at him. Bum- 
BLE drains his cup, crams into his mouth an enor- 
mous piece of toast, wipes his lips, and coolly kisses 

| Mrs. CORNEY. 


else in it. [BUMBLE doubtfully tastes the medicine, 
smacks his lips, takes another taste, and sets the 
cup down empty.| It’s very comforting. 

Mr. B. [taking a chair beside Mrs. Cor- 
NEY.] Very much indeed, ma’am; but what is 


much? 

Mrs. C. Nothing. Tm a weak, foolisit amd ex- 
citable creetur. 

Mr. B. [drawing his chair very close.] Not 
weak, ma’am. Are you @ weak creature, Mrs. 
Corney ? | 

Mrs. C. We are all weak creeturs. 

Mr. B. (gradually placing his arm round MRs. 


i Mrs. C. [in feigned surprise, and in a hard 
_ whisper. ] - Bumble, Mr. Bumble, I shall 
scream! [BUMBLE in slow and dignified manner 
proceeds to put his arm round Mrs. CORNEY’S 
waist, when a hasty and loud knock is heard. 
BUMBLE darts to the wine bottles, which he dusts 
violently. CORNEY’S waist.] So we are. We're all weak 
Mrs. C. te a very sharp voice.] Who’s there? |creeturs: [Mrs. CORNEY sighs.] Don’t sigh, Mrs. 
Pauper. [outside the door, in hoarse voice.) Old | Corney. 
Sally is a-going fast. Mrs. C. [sighing again.] I can’t help it. 
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to cupboard, which he looks over, and finds a cash: 


runs to cupboard, takes down black bottle, fills a 


permint. Tryit. There’s a little—a little something 


it that has happened that distresses you s0 |, 
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Mr. B. | 
comfortable room, ma’am. Another such room, 
and this, ma’am, would be a complete thing. | 

Mrs. C. [looking on carpet.] It would be too 
much for one. 

Mr. B. {sofily.]| But not for two, ma’am. Eh, 
Mrs. Corney? [Mrs. CorneEy drops her head ; 
BUMBLE Qoes the same to see MRS. CORNEY’S face; 
she turns her head away, and tries to get her 
pocket-handkerchief out, but insensibly places her 
hand in that of BUMBLE instead. Mr. BUMBLE 
squeezes her hand affectionately.| The Board allow 
you coal, don’t they, Mrs. Corney ? 

Mrs. C. And candles. 

Mr. B. Coals, candles and house-rent free. Oh, 
Mrs. Corney, what an angel you are! [MRrs. 
CoRNEY falls into BUMBLE’S arms, and he im- 
~prints a very loud kiss on her nose.) Such paro- 
chial affections. You know that Mr. Slout is 
worse to-night, my faskinator ? 

Mrs. C. A th hein, Yes. 

Mr. B. He can’t live more than a week, the 
doctor says. He is the master of this establish- 
ment—his death will cause a wacancy—that wa- 


cancy must be filled up. Oh, Mrs. Corney, what! afterwards honor us with coming ‘to breakfast, we 


What a opportunity for 

joining of hearts and housekeeping. fare CoR- 

NEY sobs—BUMBLE bending over her.| The little 

word ; the one little, little, little word, my blessed 

Corney. _ , 
Mrs. C. [sobs out.) Ye—ye—yes. ° 


a prospect this opens. 


COSTUMES. 


MR. BUMBLE.—Iron gray whiskers forming a frill round his 
face (no beard or moustache); wig to match whiskers; cocked 
hat; grand béadle’s suit; knee breeches; stout walking stick ; 
colored pocket-handkerchief; watch chain hanging from fob and 
large watch. 


looking round the room.} This is a-very| Mr. B. Once more; compose your darling feel. | 
ings for only one more. 


| ten upon it. 


' MRS. CORNEY.—A cap and gray front and curls; stulf dress 
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When is it to come off? 
Mrs. C. [tries to speak twice and fails, then 
throws her arm round BUMBLE’S neck and says) 


As goon as ever you please. Oh, you axe‘an irre- 
sistible old duck ! [ They kiss. 


Mr. B. [looking at huge watch.) Good 
cious, Corney, my love, I must be off—I had no 
idea it was so late. | | : 

Mrs. C. [fondly.| Must you really be going! © 

Mr. B. Yes, my turtle dove; but before I go I: 
must just say a word to these ladies and gentlemen. | 
[Bringing Mrs. CoRNEY forward and addressing 
audience.|' If there happens to be any bashful ; 
gentleman present this evening, who is thinking of : 
making an offer of matrimony to some fair lady, and 
doesn’t quite know the way to set about it, I hope | 
the manner in which my future partner here, [look- 
ing lovingly at Mrs. CoRNEY] Mrs. Corney, and 
myself have settled our affairs will have given him 
a practical lesson. We hope to be married this day 
fortnight, at eleven o’clock, at ——. [mame some 
church close at hand] Church, and if any lady or 
gentleman would like to attend the ceremony and 
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shall be very happy to see them, the more s0 as 
you have all taken such an interest in BUMBLE’ 
COURTSHIP. [As curtain descends, BUMBLE holds 
up a large placard with ‘‘No Cards” clearly writ- 


THE END. | 


(black most suitable) ; apron ; small satin shaw! over shoulders ; 
mittens (black lace) over hands; larger shawl. 
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“That which pleases long, and. pleases many, must possess.some merit.” —DR. JOHNSON. 
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2. Deans, in Sive Acts. 


Adapted from the Novel of that name 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


Mote ri ene pt So a re ts 3 
may at me ge SP ES : 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 

; Boston Museum, 1865. Boston Theatre, 1869. 
Sir Francis Levison.Mr. L. R. Shewell. Mr. J. C. MecCollom. 
Archibald Cariyle... ‘‘ John Wilson. “ C. R. Thorne, Jr. 


Lord Mount Severn.. ‘‘ T. M. Hunter. ‘* W. M. Leman. 

Justice Hare........ “ G.G. Turner. “A. Leonard. 

Richard Hare......- ‘“ F. Williams. -. ‘“ Shirley France. 

Mr. Dill,.........-. “ J, H. Bing. “ J. Scott. 

Officer....ssssovseses “ J. R. Pitman. ‘J. Taylor. 

title Willie... ....cee Miss Swindlehurst. Miss Emma Chase. 
5 ge ae $1... “ KateDenin. Mrs. D. P. Bowers. 
, : 

Barbara Hare...... ‘‘ Annie Clarke. Miss Rachel Noah. 
7 Miss Carlyle.....-.. “ Emily Mestayer. Mrs. Louisa Morse. 
a oyce Ueskedee wines aes “« M. Parker. * Susan Flood. 
ue Wilson...... .«0+++-Mrs. Fred. Williams. ‘ E. M. Leslie, 

Susanne....ee02...-- Miss Wright. Miss Ramsdell. 


RANCKS.—R. means Right; L. Left; B. D. Right Door: L. 


Exits AND ENT 
D. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. BE. Upper Entrance; . N. Middle 
L. Left; C. Centre: BR. O 


Door. LATIVE POSITIONS.—R. means Right; . O. 
Right Centre; L. C. Left Contre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the 
Stage, facing the audience. . 


ACT I. 


| SCENE I.—c. Dp. Chamber in fourth groove. Table 
- , and two chairs, B®. Set door, R. 2 E. 


Enter Miss CORNELIA and DILL, C. D. 
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: Dill. [t.] And so, Miss Corney, Mr. Carlyle will 
be here to-day, and bring home his bride. 

Miss C. [R.] His bride, indeed! A pretty bride 
| for him to take, an earl’s daughter! And I’ve no 
| doubt she’ll prove as idle and extravagant as her 

worthless father. She'll waste his means and 
| bring him to beggary. 

: mil. I trust not, Miss Corney. But do you 
| know I had a notion when Mr. Carlyle left home 
: he went to be married ? 

' Miss C. You did, eh? 
fd tell me ! 


And Archibald never 
i I, who have been like a mother to 
him! But I always thought he loved that girl a 

great deal better than he should; for when he 
| first took possession of East Lynne she left some 

gold-fish in his care, and when they died he made 
| such @ fuss about them—oh, I was so disgusted 
With such silly nonsense! 
that silly Barbara Hare hasn’t.got him, after all 


However, I am glad| Arch. 
: Childhood: 
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NO. 46. 
the years she’s been fishing for him. A woman 
has no business to be always running after a man 
—it ain’t decent. But I’ve made.up my mind to 
make East Lynne my home for the future.. There’s 
no use in keeping up the expense of two estab- 
lishments. Besides, here I can watch over his in- 
terests, for I know she'll bring him to beggary. 

Dill. Well, I must go now, and prepare myself 
to meet Mr. Carlyle and his lovely bride. 

. [Emitc. D. 

Miss C. Lovely, indeed! Beauty is. but skin 
deep. Here—Joyce, Joyce! 

Enter JOYCE, R. 1 E. 
Joyce, is everything prepared in Mr. Carlyle’s 
apartment ? . 
_ Joyce. Yes, ma’am, we’ve made everything look 
as tidy and as cheerful as possible. 

Miss C. Cheerfrl, indeed! and for her? Well, 
there—do get along about your business, for I ex- 
pect them here every minute now. I’m sure I’d 
as soon see Archibald hanged as married. 


Enter DILL, R. C. 


What an old fool! Why, what on earth has taken 
you? Why, you are decked out like a young buck! 
Dill. I hope I am not too fine, Miss Corney ? 

Miss C. Fine? I don’t know what you call it, 
but I wouldn’t make such a spectacle of myself 
for untold gold. Why, all the boys in the street 
will be taking you for the bridegroom. 

Dill. Well, now, really, Miss Corney, I thought 
this coat quite plain. — 

Miss C. Plain! and what would you have it, I 
should like to. know? Perhaps you would like a 
wreath of embroidery around it—gold leaves and 
scarlet flowers, and 2, swan’s-down collar. Pray, 
do you know your age ? 

Dill. T do; and I’m just turned sixty. | 

Miss C. You just one! And do you consider it 
decent for an old man of sixty to be decked out 
as you are now? Take care the boys don’t tie a 
tin kettle to your coat-tails. “ | 

Dill. Well, pow, Miss Corney, pray ‘don’t get 
excited about the matter. Ill go and change it 
to please you. Hush! I hear the carriage wheels 
now. [ues up C., and looks off L.) And.here 
comes Mr. Carlyle and his bride. 

Miss C. Well, I know one thing certain, I never 
will forgive him or tolerate her. [Gets in R. corner. 


Enter ARCHIBALD CARLYLE and LaDy ISABEL, 
L. Cc. ARCHIBALD comes down C. to front. 


[c.] Welcome to East Lynne—to your 
s home, Isabel! [Zo DILL, who is on 
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his R.] Ah, Dill! my old friend, I hope you are: know her. Now, Isabel, if you like, I'll walk with 
well? [Shakes hands with him, and crosses to 


Miss CoRNEY.] Ah, Cornelia! my dear sister, 
this is kind in you to meet me here. (Shakes 
hands with her and returns to c.| This is my 
wife—the Lady Isabel. Isabel, this is my sister 
Cornelia. (ISABEL bows. 

Miss C. [snappishly.] I hope you are well, 
madame ? 

Arch. This is my old friend and confidential 
clerk, Mr. John Dill. 

Isabel. I hope I sce you well, sir? 

Miss C. Would you like to go up-stairs and take 
off your things before supper ? ° 

Isabel. I will go to my room, if you please, but 
Archibald: and I have dined. I don’t require any- 
thing, thank you. 

Arch. Isabel, I have some private matters to 
talk over with Dill. I’m sure you will excuse me 
for a little time. 

Isabel. Oh, yes; to be sure I will. I will remain 
here and talk to your sister. 

Arch. Do so, then, if you like. Ill not be long 
absent. Come, Dill. [Exit with DILL, R. c. 

Miss C. What would you like to take? 

Isabel. I would like some tea, if you please. 
am very thirsty. 

Miss C. Tea? so late as this? You'd neve 
sleep a wink all night. | 

. Lsabel. Oh, well then, don’t trouble yourself. I 
don’t think I want anything. Il just stay and 
talk to you about Archibald. He has often spoken 
to me about you, and I fcel certain I shall like you. 

Miss C. I hope you will be contented at East 

Lynne. 

Isabel. Contented ! why, of course I shall. The 
dear old place! I was very happy here when a 
child ; and it was here that poor papa died, too. 
And then Archibald came, and bought the place, 
and he was very kind to me, too. I do believe it 
was that which first made me learn to love him! 

Miss C. Archibald has a very kind and gener- 
ous nature. 

Isabel. He has indeed; and I shall try and be 
a good wife to him, and render him as happy as 
possible ; and so, you know, I’ve been thinking 
how I can be of service to him, and I mean to try 
and persuade him to let me ride to town with 
him every morning, and assist him in his business 
affairs, and be his confidential clerk. Don’t you 
think he will let me? : 

Miss C. He’d be a fool if he would. 

Isabel. And then we'd all be so happy together ; 
and you'll let me love you too, won’t you, Miss 
Corney? Oh, do let me love you a little! [Goes 
oP and puts her arm around CORNELIA, and kisses 
ver. 

Miss C.. [pushes her off.| She’s really a most 
extraordinary girl. Exit R.1 E. 

Isabel: Why, she acts very 
haven't done anything wrong. 


Re-enter ARCHIBALD, C. D. 


Ob, Archibald, [m so glad you’ve come! I am 
quite at a loss to know how to act. I think your 
sister is a very queer person. Do you know I 
kissed her just now, and she seemed quite fright- 
ened. I don’t believe she was ever kissed before. 
Arch. My sister is not over-pleasant in her 
manner, but she is a very upright and just per- 
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son. You'll like her better when you come to} Barb. Quite; he never mentions your name, or | 
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[Act I, Scene 2. 


you through the grounds. [Exeunt L. 1 &. 


SCENE II.—Landscape in first groove. 

Enter RICHARD HARE, L. 1 E., disguised in a : 

ploughman’s suit, with heavy black whiskers, 
carrying a large whip in one hand. 


Rich. Here I am at length, after my absence of 
nearly two years, once more in sight of my dear 
old home. But, alas! I dare not enter even for a 
moment. Iam a fugitive from justice, and even 
now the lynx-eyed officers of the law may be on 
my track, and discover me in spite of my disguise. 
Would I could see my dear mother, if only for a 
moment! [Goes to R.] Ah! the garden gate 
is open, and I see my sister Barbara standing in | 
the door. I'll venture to speak and call her out. 
Hist, Barbara! Barbara, come out! Don’t you 
know me? it is I—Richard ! 


- Enter BARBARA, R. 1 E. 


Barb. Oh, Richard, my dear brother! is it in- 
deed you? What brings you here? How could 
you run such a risk? Ifyou are discovered it is 
certain death upon—you know. 

Rich. Upon the gibbet! I do know, Barbara. 

Barb. Then why risk it by coming here f 
yaaa mamma see you it would kill her out- 
right. 

Rich. I can’t live as Iam living. I have been 
working in London ever since. 

Barb. In London, Richard ? 
working—what at? | 

Rich. In a stable-yard. 

Barb. In a stable-yard! Oh, Richard! you— 

Rich. Did you expect it would be as a merchant 
or a banker? or that I was a gentleman living at 
large on my fortune? I get twelve shillings a 
ee Barbara, and that has to find me in every- 
thing. 

Barb. Oh, Richard ! my poor brother! 

Rich. I could do no better. I was brought up 
to no kind of labor, and I did understand about 
horses. Besides, a man that the police-runners 
were after would be more safe in such obscurity : 
than if he were a gentleman in fine clothes. 

Barb. Poor Richard! what a miserable night 
that was for you, and for all of us! Our only 
comfort is, Richard, that you must have com- 
mitted the deed in madness. 

Rich. I did not commit the deed at all, Bar- : 
bara. I swear to you that Iam innocent of the 
crime. I was not even in the cottage at the time 
of the murder. The man who really did the deed 
was Thorn. 

Barb. Thorn! Who was Thorn ? 

Rich. I don’t know. I wish I did. I wish I 
could unearth him. He was a friend of Afy’s. 

Barb. Richard, you forget yourself when you | 
mention her name in my presence. 

Rich. Well, it was not to discuss such topics as 
these that I have put my life in jeopardy by | 
coming here to-night, and to assert my innocence 
can do no good. It cannot set aside the coroner's ' 
verdict of willful murder against Richard Hare : 
the younger. If I had not fled like a coward I | 
might have stood some chance; but that flight, | 
you know, looked like ewe Is my father as bit- 
ter as ever against me 
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* The money can no doubt be yours. 


Act I, Scene 3.] - 


even suffers it to be spoken by the servants in his 
presence. After: the delivery of the verdict, he 
took an oath iu the justice’s room, in the presence 
of his brother magistrates, that if he could find 
you, though it- might not be for ten years, he would 
deliver you up to justice. You know his disposi- 
tion j therefore you may be sure he will keep his 
word. : 

Rich. I know he never treated me as he ought. 
Had-my home been made happier for me, I should 
not have sought the society I did elsewhere. Bar- 
bara, I must be: allowed an interview with my 
mother. 

Barb. It is impossible to think of that to-night. 
Papa has only gone of an errand, and may return 
at oad moment. I don’t see how it can be man- 

ed. 

Rich. ‘Why can she not come out to me as you 
have done? 

Barb. Because she is ill, and has retired for the 
night. This separation from you has nearly killed 


er. 

Rich. It is hard, after so long an absence, to go 
back without seeing her. WhatI want, Barbara, 
is a hundred pounds, and I think she can let me 
have it. IfI can get that sum, I have an oppor- 
tunity for doing better for myself than I have done. 
That was what I came to ask for. Do you think 
she can let me have it? — 

Barb. You must be here to-morrow night again. 
But if, as you 
say, you are innocent, why not try and prove it ? 

Rich. Who is to ‘prove it? The evidence was 
strong against me; besides, no one at West Lynne 
knew anything about Thorn but myself. He only 
came over on certain nights to see Afy, and he 
took precious good care to keep out of the way in 
the day-time. 

Barb. Richard, why not tell the whole truth to 
Archibald Carlyle? If any one can help you, or 
take measures to establish your innocence, he can ; 
and you know he is true as steel. 

Rich. -Well, perhaps you are right. He is the 
only person who ought to be entrusted with the 
secret of my being here. Where is it generally 
supposed that I am? | 

Barb. Some think that you are dead, others that 
you are in America or Australia. This very un- 
certainty has nearly killed mamma. But come 
again to-morrow night, at this same hour, and 
meanwhile [Pll see what can be done about the 
money. | : 

Justice Hare. [outside, R.} Barbara! Barbara! 

Barb. Hark ! there’s papa returned. I dare not 
remain another instant. You must go now, Rich- 
ard. Good night. 

Rich. [going L.] Barbara, you did not seem to 
believe my assertion of innocence; but we are 
standing here alone in the still night, with Him 
above us, and as truly as that I must one day meet 
Him face to face, I have told you, the truth. It was 
not I who committed the murder. I swear it— 
there! [Points to heaven.| Good night, sister. 


Exit hastily, t. 1 &. 
Enter JUSTICE Hane R. 1 


E. 

Justice H. [speaking as entering.| Barbara! 
Barbara! Isay. Hello! young lady, what brings 
you here this time of night ? 

Barb. I went down to the gate to meet you, and 
had strolled over the side path, and ‘so I suppose 
that was how I missed you. | ae 
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A nt I8e, then. You 
ought to have been in bed an hour ago.. © 
- Ae a [Both exit, R. 1 E. 


Justice H. Come ‘into the hou 


ScENnE III.—Same-as Scene L.- .::' 
Enter JOYCE, L., meeting WILSON, from R. 
- Wilson. Oh, Joyce, did you see who is come ? 
A whole carriage-load of visitérs, and she among 
them. I watched her get out. * of | 


Enter ISABEL, L. C., and listens. 


Joyce. Watched her? Who? iv 

Wilson. Why, Miss Barbara Hare, to be sure. 
Only fancy her coming to pay a wedding visit 
here! My lady had better take care she don’t get 
a bowl of poison mixed for her. Master’s out, or 
else I’d have given a shilling to have seen the in- 
terview between them. 

Joyce. Wilson, you had better take care what 
you say here. Go and attend to the company. 

[Exit WILSON, R. 1 E. 

Isabel. [advancing r.] Joyce, what was that I 
overheard you and Wilson. gossiping about just 
now—about Miss Hare giving me a bowl of poi- 
son? Something in the dramatic line, I should 
fancy. Please tell her to keep her whispers to 
herself in future. 7 | 

Joyce. [L.] It was merely a bit of nonsense, 
my lady. These stupid, ignorant servants will 
talk, and every one in West Lynne knew that Miss 
Barbara was in love with Mr. Carlyle; but I do 
not think she was the one to make him happy, with 
all her love. ; 

Isabel. Joyce, how would you like the situation 
of lady’s maid ? that is, if Miss Carlyle will consent 
to the transfer. _ 

Joyce. Oh, my lady 
so like it; and I woul 
best of my ability. 

Isabel. Well, then, if Miss Carlyle consents, you 
shall have it. Il speak to her about it to-day. 
Now leave me, Joyce. [Ezit JoYcE, L.1E.] Who 
is this Barbara Hare, of whom I hear so much, and 
whom East and West Lynne are busy associating 
with the name of my husband? Oh, I remember 
now: I noticed her at the church door the first 
day we came to East Lynne; and Mr. Carlyle 


you are very kind. I should 
d serve you faithfully to the 


said, as he pointed her out, ‘‘ That is Miss Barbara 


Hare. Don’t you think her a very pretty girl ?” 
Perhaps he has loved her: perhaps he loves her 
still, and only married me out'of sympathy. Oh! 
if I only thought that, it would drive me frantic! 
But no—no—no! I will not harbor a thought so 
foolish as that. Mr. Carlyle is an honorable man; 
he loves me truly—he has told me so, and he 
would not deceive me. 


Enter Miss CORNEY, R. 1 E. 


Miss C. Lady Isabel, they are waiting for the 
order for dinner. . 

Isabel. Order a dinner, Miss Corney? [Asiéde.] 
What shallI say? I never ordered a dinner in 
all my life. I must say something. She’s evidently 
waiting for an answer. [Zo Miss CORNEY.] Well, 
then, Miss Corney, you may tell them we'll have 

¥ to roast and something to boil. ° 


eae 
.Miss C. Something to roast and something to 


boil! Are you aware that such an order would. 
puzzle the butcher to know whether you desired 


a few pounds of meat or a whole cow ? | 
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Isabel. A whole cow! Oh, bless me, Miss Cor- 
ney, we never could eat a whole cow! [Aside.] 
Ive evidently made a mistake this time. I'll try 
again. What shall I say? I wish I dared to ask 
her; but she looks so cross and severe, and she 
would despise me for my ignorance. I'll venture 
again. [Aloud.] Well, then, Miss Corney, order 
as much meat as you think Archibald and your- 
self will require. I don’t want any. 

Miss'C. Lady Isabel, if you desire it, I will give 
the necessary orders myself. 

Isabel. Oh! do, if you please, Miss Corney. I 
wanted to ask you to doit all the while, but 1 
didn’t want to trouble you. I don’t think I know 
much about housekeeping. | 

-Miss C. I don’t think you do. [Aside.] Poor 
Archibald! so much for marrying against my 
will. 7 (Exit R.1 E. 
Isabel. I wish Archibald would come. The time 
| hangs heavily when he is from my side. 


Enter LORD Mount SEVERN, L. C.; advances 
L., and bows stiffly. 


Lord M. What is the meaning of this, Isabel ? 
You are married, it seems. ° 
_ Isabel. Yes; some days ago. 

Lord M. And to Mr. Carlyle, the lawyer. 
did this come about? 
ignorance of the affair ? ; 

Isabel. I did not know you were kept in ignor- 
ance of it. Mr. Carlyle wrote to you at the time, 
as also did Lady Mount Severn. 

Lord M. I suppose this comes of your father hav- 
ing allowed him to visit daily at East Lynne, and 
so you fell in Jove with him. 

Isabel. Oh, no, indeed! I never thought of such 
a thing as falling in love with Mr. Carlyle; but he 
came to Castle Marling at Easter; he proposed 
to me, and I accepted him. I like him very well, 
he is so good to me. 

Lord M. How comes it you are so nice in your 
distinctions between liking and loving? It can- 
not be that you love any one else. Who has been 
staying at Castle Marling during my absence ¢ 

Isabel. [confused.| Only Francis Levison. 

Lord M. Francis Levison! You surely have not 
been foolish enough to fall in love with him! Isa- 
bel, Francis Levison is not a good man. If ever 
you were inclined to think him one, dispossess 
your mind of that idea, drop his acquaintance, en- 
courage 10 rene 

Isabel. I have dropped it already, sir. But 
Lady Mount Severn must think well of him, or she 
would not have him there so often. 

Lord M. [surprised.| She thinks none too well 
of him. None can of Francis Levison. : 


Enter ARCHIBALD, L.1 E. Offers his hund to 
LorD Mount SEVERN, who refuses it. 
Isabel, I am sorry to turn you out of the room, 

but I must say a few words to Mr. Carlyle. 
Isabel. Oh, certainly, sir, Pll retire. [Hait rR. 2k. 
Lord M. [., severely.) Mr. Carlyle, sir, do you 
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How 
And why was I kept in 


my absence, you must intrude yourself upon my 
family and clandestinely espouse Lady Isabel Vane, 
my ward ? , . 

Arch. [u.] Sir, there has been nothing clandes- 
tine in. my conduct towards Lady Isabel Vane, nor 
shall there be anything but honor in my conduct 
towards Lady Isabel Carlyle, my wife. Your lord- 
ship has been misinformed. : 
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end of my life, and never have betrayed it, and 


possess so little honor, that, taking advantage of| 


_| was in her father’s time. I explained all this to 
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Lord M. Thave not been informed at all. I was |+ 
allowed to learn this through the public journal— I 
I, the only relative of Lady Isabel ! | 

Arch. My first action after Isabel. accepted me 
was to write to your lordship, asking your con- 
sent. 

Lord M. And pray. sir, where did you direct ; 
your letter ? ; | 

Arch. Lady Mount Severn could not give me 
your address, as you were then traveling; but | 
she said if I would entrust my letter to her care, | 
she would forward it to you with others.she was 
then writing. I did so, and in a few days re- 
ceived a message from her ladyship, that, as you | 
had returned no answer, you of course approved | 
of the match. | 


Lord M. Mr. Carlyle, is that a fact ? foi 

Arch. My lord, whatever may be my defects in 
your eyes, J am at least a manof truth. Until 
this moment the thought that you were ignorant 
of this transaction never occurred to me. 

Lord M.- So far, then, I ask your pardon. But 
how came the ceremony to be hurried on in this 
unseemly fashion? You made the offer at Easter, ! 
and were married three weeks after. 


_ Arch. Business took me to Castle Marling on 
Good Friday. I called at your house. I found 
Lady Isabel ill-treated and miserable; far from 
enjoying a home in your house. : 

Lord M. What, sir? 
ble ? 

Areh. Tll-treated even to. blows, my lord. I 
learned all this through the chattering revela- 
tions of your little son. Isabel, of course, would 
not have told-‘me; but when he had spoken she 
could not deny it. In short, she was too com- 
pletely bowed in spirit to deny it. It aroused all 
my feelings of indignation; it excited in me an 
irresistible desire to release her from the thral- 
dom that this cruel life had thrown around her, 
and take her where she would find affection, and, ; 
I hope, happiness. There was only one way in | 
which I could do so. I risked all,.and asked her ' 
to become my wife, and return with me to East 


Ill-treated and misera- 


Lynne. 

Lord M. 'Then Iam to understand that when 
you called at my house you had no intention of 
proposing to Isabel? 

Arch. Not any.: It was an impromptu step, 
the circumstances under which I found her oall. 
ing it forth. 

Lord M. May I inquire if you love her, sir? 

Arch. I do love her passionately and sincerely. . 
I learned to love her at East Lynne; but I could 
have carried my love silently within nie to the 

} 


probably should have done so, had it not been for 
that unexpected visit to Castle Marling. If the 
idea of making her my wife had ever previously 
entered my mind, the reason why I did not 
my suit was that I deemed her rank incompatible 
with my own. eo 
Lord M. And:so it was. : ; 
Arch. Country solicitors have married peers’ 
ae ee before to-day. I only add another to 
e list. 
Lord M. But you cannot keep her as-a peer's 
daughter, I presume. | Se a 
Arch. East Lynne will be: our home. Our 
establishment will be small and quiet to what it 


- fervor.of youth. . 


Act IT, Scene 1.] 


Isabel at the first, so that she might have re- 
tracted had she chosen to have done so. Your 
lordship now 
been nothing 
Lady Isabel. 

Lord M. Sir, I refused you my hand when you 


andestine in my conduct towards 


came in; perhaps you will refuse me yours now, 
though I should be proud to take it. When I find 
mnyself in the wrong Pm not above acknowledging 
my fault, and I must say that, in my opinion, you 
have acted most kindly and honorably. [They 
Shake hands.| Of course I cannot be ignorant 
that, in speaking of Isabel’s ill-treatment, you 
allude to my wife. Has this transpired beyon 
yourselves ? 

Arch. Sir, you may be sure that neither Isabel 
nor myself will ever mention it. Let it be as 
though you never heard it; it is past and gone. 

Re-enter ISABEL, R. 2 E. 


Lord M. Isabel, I came here to-day almost pre- 
pared to strike your husband. I go away honor- 
ing him. Be a good, faithful wife to him, for he 
deserves it. 

Isabel. Oh, of course I shall—never fear. 

Lord M. And now, with your permission, I’]] 
take a look about the grounds. [Crosses to L. 

Isabel. We will accompany you. 

[AU exeunt, L. 1 E. 


Enter Miss CORNEY and BARBARA HARE, R.1£E, 


Barb. 


fel Papa was out on business, mamma 
was too i 


to come, so I have ventured here alone. 
Miss C. [Rx.] I am glad you have come. I 
thouyht perhaps you would not be pleased with 
Archibald’s selection of a wife. 
Barb. Not pleased, Miss Corney? Why, what 
have I to do with his choice of a wife ? 


Miss C. Oh, nothing; only there are so many. 


ladies in East and West Lynne that seemed to 
take such an interest in Archibald’s welfare, that 
I thought they might be disappointed in his mar- 
riage—that’s all. 

Barb. On the contrary, I wish him all the hap- 
piness possible. He has ever treated me most 
kindly, and I sincerely hope he has found a wife 
worthy of him. 

Miss C. Well, I like her better than I thought 


I should. I expected to find her full of airs and| 


graces, but I must say she is perfectly free from 
them, and she seems quite wrapped up in Archi- 
bald; she watches for his coming as a cat would 
watch fora mouse. — 
Barb. That is quite natural, I suppose. 
Miss C. I suppose itis very absurd. I give them 


very little of my company ; they 6° strolling out. 


together, or she sings to him, while he hangs over 
her as if she were made of gold. Qh, dear! I 
have no patience with such silly nonsense. 

Barb. Fou must make some allowance for the 


Miss C. Fervor of fiddlesticks! Shall I tell you 
what I saw last night? Well, Archibald had a 
severe headache after dinner, and went into the 
next room and lay upon the sofa. She took him 
in a cup of tea, and never came back again, leav- 
ing her own until it was perfectly cold. I went to 
say so to her, and there was my lady’s fine cam- 
bric handkerchief, soaked in cologne, lying on his 
face, and she kneeling beside him. Now, Miss 
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Barb. I must say that I cannot agree with you 
in that respect. _ 

Miss C. Well, I know this much. If he had a 
headache before he was married, I gave him a 
good dose of senna and salts, and sent him to bed 
to sleep the pain off. Extt rR. 1 5. 

Barb. And she is happy with him—the only man 
I ever loved, or ever can love. Why did he pass 
me by for a baby-faced girl like that? It cannot 
be that shé is capable of loving him with the deep 
affection I might have bestowed on him. Ah! 
they are coming this way. I wil retire into the 
conservatory. I could not endure a meeting now. 

Retires R. 3 E. 


Re-enter ARCHIBALD and ISABEL, L. 1 &. 


Arch. You are fatigued, are you not ? 

Isabel. Oh, no, not in the least! You say you 
have been intimate with this Hare family for a 
long time ? 

Arch. Quite so. 
lated to them. | 

Isabel. Don’t you think Miss Barbara is very 
pretty ? | 

Arch. Yes, very pretty. 

Isabel. Then, intimate as you are, I wonder you 

with her. Did you, Archibald— 
oh! did you? ae 


Arch. Did I what, Isabel ? 

Isabel. You never loved Barbara Hare—did you? 

Arch. Loved her? Why, Isabel, what is your 
mind running on? I never loved but ome—and 
that one I have made my own, my cherished wife. 

Isabel. Oh! I believe you, my dear husband. 

Arch. Well, now you must sing to me, and then 
Y'll pay you with a kiss. 

Isabel. With all my heart. What shall it be? 

Arch. Oh, you know my favorite song. 

Isabel. Yes. Alas! that was poor papa’s favor- 
ite, too. [She sings song, ‘‘ You'll Remember Me.” 
ARCHIBALD gets chair, and places it c.; gets on 
left hand of her, taking one hand in his, leans ten- 
derly over her. At end of song kisses her on the 
forehead. BARBARA at back, listening. Picture. 


Cornelia, my half-sister, is re- 


never fell in love 


ACT ITI. 


SCENE I.—Chamber in fourth groove. . Table and 
two chairs, R. Books on table, vases, etc., ete. 


Enter LADY ISABEL and LEVISON, R. C. 


Levison. [L.] Do you remember the evening, 
Lady Isabel—such a one as this—we all passed at 
Richmond—your. father, Mrs. Vane, you, I, and 
the others ? | 


Isabel. [R.] Yes, I remember it well. We passed 
a very pleasant day. The two Miss Challoners 


were with us. You drove Mrs. Vane home, and I 
went with poor papa. You drove recklessly, I 
recollect, and Mrs. Vane declared you should 
never drive her again. 

Levison. Which meant, not till next time. .Of. 
all capricious, vain, exacting women, Emma Vane 
was the worst. She was a systematic flirt—noth- 
ing better. I drove her recklessly on purpose, to 
put her in w fright and pay her off. 

Isabel. Pay her off! Why, what.had she done ? 

Levison. Put me in a rage; saddled herself on 


Barbara, don’t you regard that as the height of|me when she knew I desired another companion. 


nonsense ? 
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Isabe!. Oh, yes! I know—Blanche Challoner. 
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for her ? ‘No, Lady Isabel, it was not Blanche ; 
you might have made a better guess at’ that. time: 

: Isabel. I do not understand you; sir. 

: Levison. The past is gone and cannot be recalled. 
‘We have both playéd our. cards like simpletons. 
If ever two beings were formed to love each other, 
you and I were. I sometimes thought you read 
my feelings . a ee 
~ Isabel. Francis Levison—sir ! - 


words, and then I am silent forever. I would have 
declared myself then; but: my debts, my uncer- 
tain position, my inability to keep a-wife as your 
taste and:style demanded, crushed my hopes, and 
so I suffered you to escape me. 

Isabel. I will not listen to this language, sir. 

{ Crosses L. 

- Levison. One-single moment yet, I pray you. I 
have long wished you to know why I lost you—a 
loss that tells upon me yet; but I knew not how 
passionately I loved you until you became the wife 
‘of another. Isabel, [ love you still! 

ss How dare you presume to address me 
thus 

Levison. What I have said can do no harm now; 
the time has gone by. We have each chosen our 
part in life and must abide by it. The gulf be- 
tween us is impassable, but the fault was mine. 
I ought to have avowed my affection for you, and 
not to have suffered you to throw yourself away 
on Mr. Carlyle. 

Isabel. Do I hear atight? Throw myself away 
on Mr. Carlyle, my husband—beloved, honored 
and esteemed by all who know him ¢ Why, I 
married him of my own-choice, and have never 
since regretted it. Look at his manly bearing, his 
noble mind, his generous nature ! 
in comparison? You forget yourself, Francis 
Levison.- ~ | [Crosses R. 

-Levison. No, I do not. I pray you forget and 
' forgive what has escaped me, and suffer me to be, 
as heretofore, the kind friend, the anxious brother, 
endeavoring to be of service to you in the absence 
of Mr. Cartyle. 

Isabel. It is what I have suffered you to be, 
looking upon you in the light of a friend, I might 
say, relative ; not otherwise would I have permit- 
ted your incessant companionship; and thus it is 
you have repaid me. 


you, and screened you from the law.- He has 
thanked you for your attention to me. Could he 
have read what was in your false heart, he would 
have offered you thanks of a different sort, I fancy. 
- Levison. I ask your pardon, Lady Isabel. I 
have acknowle dged my fault; I can do no more. 
| I. shall not offend you again. But there are 
moments when our heart’s dearest feelings break 
through the conventionalities of life, and betray 
themselves in spite of our sober judgment. But I 
see that I must leave you now ; 80, adieu—not 
adieu, but au revoir. [Ezit L. c. 
Isabel. Oh, how can Lever tell my husband 
that this man, whom he has befriended and shel- 
tered from the law, has thus dared to speak to me 
of love? Heaven only knows what the conse- 
| quences would be—a duel, perhaps. No, no, I 
cannot tell him ; yet I feel I ought to tell him all. 
I will seek him ae a kind, my hag my 
noble husband. ; [Baxi tR. C. 
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' Levison. I must speak, Lady Isabel; but a few| : 


What are you 


My husband, and whom |tion. 
you would depreciate in my eyes, has sheltered 


‘|manner.] Oh, Archibald, do not marry her! I 


[Act qi, Scene 1. 


Levison. Blanche Challoner! What did I care| Enter J ovcE, L. 1 E., meeting WILSON from R. 1 x. 


Wilson. {, |: of say, Joyce, don’t you think she 


‘Hooks very ill?—my lady, I mean. She looks just | 


as. ‘if.she’d nevér get.over. it. My goodness! 
wouldn’t somebody’s hopes be raised agar if. 
anything was to happen? 


“Re-enter ISABEL, R. C., and listens. 


| 
| 
| 
— Joyce. [L.] Oh, nonsense! what stuff! 2 
Wilson. You may cry out nonsense as much as ! 
you like, but they would; she’d snap him up to ; 
a dead certainty ; she’d never let him escape her 
a second time ;. she is just as much i in love with 7 
him as-ever. 
Joyce. That's all rabbish—all talk and: fancy! | 
Mr. Carlyle never cared for her, at all events. 
Wilson. That’s more than you know. I’ve seen | 
him kiss her; and he gave her that locket and_, 
chain which she wears about her neck: she hardly ! 
lets it off, either; and I do believe she sleeps 
With it. 
Joyce. How thoroughly stupid she must be! | 
| 
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Wilson. And that’s not all. Isaw them one i 
evening, Many months ago, when I lived at Miss 
Hare’s house. She always steals out to the gate 
when she thinks it,is about time for Mr. Carlyle 
to pass on his way from his office, on purpose to 
have a sly chat with him. Well, this evening I. 
crept down behind the ‘hedges, and then I heard 
ture 
he could only be.a dear brother to her; and then 


all they were saying; she was crying bitterly, and 
then I heard Mr. Carlyle tell her that.in fu 


I saw him kiss her. 

Joyce. Then she’s a downright fool to go on cry-' 
ing for a man that never cared for her 

Wilson. But she does do it yet; and so‘ sayif 
past ae was to happen now, Miss Barbara, as 
sure as fate, would step into her shoes.’ I mean, 
if Mr. Carlyle should ever get tired of my Iady. 

Joyce. Wilson, have the’ goodness to ‘Tecollect 
‘yourself. - 


Wilson. .Well, what have I said now 7 Nothing ; 

| but the truth. Men are shameful 

bands are worse than sweethearts, 

anything was to happen’now— 
Joyce. I tell you what it is, Wilson, if you think 


to pursue this sort of topic at East Lynne, I shall 3 


fickle ; hus- | 
too, and if | 


inform my lady that you are not fit for the Bitua- ; 


Wilson. Oh, you were always one of the 
strait-laced sort; but Yve had my say, and now 
I’m satisfied. 

[Exit WILSON, R. 1 E., and Jovor, L: 1. 

Isabel. [advancing, c.] ’ Oh, misery, misery! 
‘Oh, how palpable to all eyes must be that wo- 
man’s love for my husband! Palpable, indeed, 
when all East and West Lynne are talking of it, 
and even my servants daily gossip over it, ‘and 
extend their pity’ to me. * Oh, I cannot bear it— 
the thought will drive me frantic ! [Sees ARCHI- 
BALD entering C.; rushes to him, and in a frantic 


ees 


could not rest in my grave if you did. She would 
draw your love from our children and from my 
memory. Archibald, you must not marry her. 
Arch. [L.] Why, Isabel! you must’be speaki 
under the influence of some terrible dream, ag | 
you are not awake. Be still awhile, and recollec- 
tion will return to you. There, love, rest’on me. 
[Folds her to his breast. | 
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Isabel. [R.] Oh, no; [know perfectly well what 
; lam saying. To ‘think of her as your wife brings 
; pain enough to kill me. Promise me you will not 
| marry her. 
| dear wife. 


, 3| You are my wife, are you not? 
t! Isabel. Y know I am now, but I might die. 
| deed, I think I shall die. 
| usurp my place. 
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whom are you speaking ? 
Isabel. Of Barbara Hare. 


before marriage or since. 
Isabel. But she loved you. 


ee 


| hensibly foolish, than I could have thought her. I 
had given her credit for having better sense. 


herself to love unsought. 


tirely unconscious of it. Believe me, Isabel, you 
have as much cause to be jealous of my sister Cor- 
nelia as of Barbara Hare. 

Isabel. Oh, I will believe you, Archibald ; it was 
only a foolish thou ht. I will banish it forever 
from my mind. side.} I cannot tell him I was 
foolish enough to isten to the gossip of my ser- 
vants; he would despise me for it. [Aloud.] I 
will leave you now. Iam fatigued; I will retire 
to my own room. [Going R.] Yes, I will trust 
him ; if not, in whom can I trust ? [E#7zit-r. 2 F. 

Arch. What can have put this by-gone nonsense 
into my wife’s head ? 


| 


“f 
o 
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Enter Miss CoRNEY, R. 1 E. 


Miss O. Archibald, I wish to speak to you in 
regard to that Francis Levison. I don’t like either 
his appearance or his manners. 

Arch. Cornelia, he is my guest, and as such 
must be treated wjth respect. 

Miss C. [crossing L.] With respect, indeed! 
He’s a good-for-nothing Villain, if ’m ary judge 
of character, and I don’t care how soon you tell 
him so. [Brit L. 1 E. 

Arch. Poor Cornelia! she’s hard to please; 
she’s evidently annoyed at some trifling matter. 


Enter BARBARA, R. 


Ah! good-morning, Barbara. I am glad to see 
you at my house. . Did you come by yourself? .- 

¢ Barb. [R.] Yes, Archibald. You must pardon 
my ial at this hour, and regard me as a 
client. I came on some business for mamma, but 
it’s of a private nature. Mamma was too ill to 
come out herself, so she has sent me. Can we 
converse without being overheard ? 

Arch. Be at ease, Barbara—this room is free 
from the intrusion of strangers. [Gets chairs.] 
Pray be seated, Barbara. Come, w what state. se- 
crets have you ‘to disclose ? 

Barb. Richard is here. 
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Arch. Richard at. East Lynne? 
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Arch. I will promise anything in reason, my , was not even iu the cottage at the time the mur- 
But I do not know what you mean. |der was committed, but the man who really did 
i There is no possibility of my marrying any one. | the deed was a person by the name of Thorn. 


Oh! do not let ber} used to ride over to the cottage in secret visits to 


Arch. Why, Isabel, what is your mind running | solemn manner, and I believe him as truly as that 
on? Who is it that is thus troubling you % Of|Iam now speaking to you. I want you to sce 


Arch. Isabel, what notion you can possibly have} of the terrible night, and perhaps you can find out 
picked up concerning Barbara Hare and myself) a way in which his innocence can be made mani- 
I am unable to perceive. I never loved her, either | fest. 


Arch. If this was so she was more weak, repre- | this ? 


A| to assert his innocence, for nobody would believe 
woman may almost as well love herself as suffer| him against the evidence already given. He came 
If, however. she did|to ask for a hundred pounds. 
give her love to me, I can only say that I was en- | get that sum he has an opportunity of doing bet- 
jter for himself than he has hitherto done. 


7 it 


disguise. He has been in London all this time, 
working, half starving. Iam almost ashamed to 
tell you, but working in a stable-yard; and oh, 
Archibald, he declares he is innocent. He says he 


Arch. Thorn? What Thorn can it be? 
Barb. 1 don’t know ; some friend of Afy’s, who 


her. Archibald, be swears to me in the most 


him yourself. He is coming to the grove again 


to-night. He willtell you all the circumstances 


You are so clever, you can do anything. 
Arch. Not quite everything, Barbara. But was 
this the purport of Richard’s visit—to tell you 


Barb. Oh, no; be thinks it would be of no use 


He says if he can 


So 
mamma has sent me to you. She has not that 
sum by her at present, and, as it is for Richard, 
she dare not ask papa for it. She says if you can 
oblige her with the money, she will arrange with | 
you about the repayment. 

Arch. Do you want it now? Ifso, I must send 
Dill to the office. I have not that sum by me in 
the house. 

Barb. Can you not bring it “ you and sce 
Richard at the same time ? 

Arch. It is hazardous—for him, I mean. Still, 
as he is to be in the grove, I may as well see him: 
What disguise is he in? — 

Barb. That of a farm laborer—the best he could 

adopt in these parts—also a heavy pair of black 
whiskers. He is to be there at ten precisely. 

Arch. Well, then, I think I can come; but in 
order to do so I must disappoint a supper party 
to which we have been invited. However, my wife 
won’t mind that when I tell her the business is so 
urgent. Yes, you can tell your mother [ll come. 

Barb. Oh, Archibald, you are very kind to us! 
You have ever treated me like a dear sister, and 
mamma is grateful to you for all your attentions 
to her. I fear we can never repay you sufficiently. 

Rises to go, R. 1 &. 

Arch. [rising.| I have only done what I felt to 
be my duty in the matter. [Crosses R.] Let 
me escort you to the gate. [zit with BARBARA, 
arm in urm, R.1.; at the same time enter LADY 
ISABEL, R. 2 E., and LEVISON, L. C., i” time to see 
them off. 

Isabel. [R., looking after them.] That woman 
here—in privacy with my husband—under my 
very roof, too! Ab! then if is too true. My hus- 
band no longer loves me! [Turns and sees LE- 
VISON.] You here, sir ? [Sits at table, R. 
Levison. [{t.] Who the deuce is that Barbara 
re? She’s a devilish pretty girl. She seems 
to have a very good understanding with your hus- 


band. Several times I’ve encountered them to- 


Barb. He appeared near the house last night, | gether on the lawn enjoying moonlight walks and 


and made signs to me from the grove. 


You may | private confa 


imagine my surprise on finding it to be Richard in| Jsabel. [coldly.] What did you say, sir? 
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Levison. Nothing. I only spoke of Monsieur, 
your husband. I meant not to offend. 
7 [Retires up L. 


Enter JOYCE, L. 1 E. 


Joyce. If you please, my lady, little Isabe] wishes 
to retire for the night, and she wants you to kiss 
her before going to sleep. . 

Isabel. (angrily.] Tell the nurse to put the child 
to bed, and leave me. 

Joyce. [aside.] What! put the child to bed 
without even saying good night. There’s some- 
thing strange going on here. [Bait L. 1 E. 

Levison. [coming down t.] By the bye, Lady Is- 
abel, don’t you think that Barbara Hare a devilish 
pretty girl ? 


Enter Miss CORNEY, L. Looks sharply at LEvI- 
SON. He crosses by her, bowing, and exits L. | E. 


Miss C. Lady Isabel, I have taken the liberty 
of countermanding the order for little Isabel’s new 
frock. I think she has.quite enough already. 

Isabel. (still at table.] Countermanding my or- 
ders, Miss Carlyle, is a liberty you have taken a 
great deal too often. Allow me to tell you that I 
am the most competent judge of what is best for 
my own children, and that for the future I will be 
mistress in my own house. 


Enter ARCHIBALD, R. 1 E. 


Miss C. [L.] Archibald, what did Barbara 
Hare want with you just now ? 

Arch. [R.] Why, Cornelia, she merely wished 
to see me on some business, that’s all. 

Miss C. Why don’t you say right out what she 
wanted, without making any mystery about it ? 
She seems to be always wanting you now. Can 
it be that old affair is to be raked up again ? 

Arch. Cornelia, you will oblige me by never re- 
ferring to that old affair again. 

Miss C. Oh, indeed! Very well, very well; but 
I trust they will listen to me when they are brought 
to ruin through Lady Isabel’s extravagance. Poor 
Archjbaid! he works like a horse now, and can 
hardly keep expenses down. [Exit L. 1 &. 

Isabel. [coming forward, R.] Archibald, what 
did that woman, that Barbara Hare, want here ? 

Arch. [L.] It is a private business, Isabel. She 
brings me messages from her mother. 

Isabel. Must the business be kept secret from 
me? — 

Arch. It would not make you happier to know 
it, Isabel. There isa dark secret hanging over 
| the Hare family; it is connected with that. Iam 
summoned away on some urgent business this 
evening; therefore I cannot attend you to the 
supper party. You can use the carriage and go 
by yourself. I will endeavor to be there in time 
to escort you home. Iam already late, and as I 
have to go to my Office first, [ must away at once. 
Good evening, and a pleasant party to you. 

: [Exit R. 

Isabel. What mystery can they have between 


a a a a 


Ah! he is deceiving me, I am certain of it. Oh! I 
am wretched, jealous, mad! [Sits at table, RB. 


Enter LEVISON, L. 1 E. 


.{here at this very time. 


them that he dares not reveal to me, his wife! 


Levison. (aside.] I wonder what the deuce that |I am to judge whether anything can be attempted 
| Hare girl can want with Carlyle ! I followed them |for you, you must tell me the whole truth without 
down to the gate and overheard them plan a meet- reserve; otherwise I would rather hear nothing. 
ing 1n the grove for this evening. Perhaps Lady | It shall be a sacred trust. 
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{Act I, Scens 2. 


Isabel would like to be present also. [Aloud.] | 
Ah! still alone, I see, Lady Isabel. expected to 
find you so. I suspect Mr. Carlyle is more agree. 
ably engaged. — | 

Isabel. Engaged ! in what manner, sir? | 

Levison. As I came up the lawn, a few minutes | 
since, I saw a lady and gentleman enjoying a téte- | 
a-téte by moonlight. I followed them to the gate, 
and overstepped the bounds of good manners s0 
far as to listen to a part of their conversation. I 
heard them arrange a meeting in the grove for 
this evening, and unless I am very much mistaken 
the favored individual was Mr. Carlyle. 

Isabel. [rising.| My husband! Oh, sir, you ; 
cannot mean that! Oh, if I thought him capable ! 
of such a falsehood to me, I would leave his roof 
at once ! 

Levison. [u.] That’s right; be avenged on the 
false hound. He never was worthy of your love. 
Leave your home of misery, and come to one of 
happiness. Come, let me prove his perfidy to you. 

Isabel. [R.] Only prove this, and I will quit his 
house forever. | 

Levison. With me, Isabel ? 

Isabel. Aye, with you. I care not who shall be 
the instrument of my vengeance. [Ezeunt, L. c. 
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ScENE II.—Landscape in first groove. 
Enter RICHARD and BARBARA, R. 1 E. 


Barbara. [R.] Richard, we must not stand so 
near the house; papa is at home, you see, of 
all the nights in the world. You must wait till 
to-morrow night, and then perhaps you can see 
mamma. 

Rich. [t.] I don’t like waiting another night 
Barbara, there’s danger in every inch of ground 
this neighborhood contains. 

Barb. You must wait, Richard, for other rea- | 
sons. The man who caused all the mischief is at 
West Lynne; at least, there is a man staying 
there by the name of Fhorn; so Bethel just told 
Mr. Carlyle as we stood by his gate, and Mr. Car- 
lyle wishes you to see him. Should it prove to be 
the same, perhaps nothing can be done imme- 
diately towards discharging you, but it will bes 
great point ascertained. Are you sure that you 
should know him again ? 

Rich. Sure that I should know him? ShouldI 
know my own father? Should I know you! Is 
he not engraven on my brain in letters of blood! 
But how or when am I to see him? 

Barb. I cannot tell you more till Mr. Carlyle 
comes. Poor-Richard! I hope the time will soon 
come when you can walk forth in open day. [En- 
ter ARCHIBALD, R.] Oh, Archibald, I am sq, 
glad that you have come! Our suspicion with re- 
gard to the man Thorn can now be set at rest. 
Tt seems to me Providence has directed his steps 
You must contrive that 
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Richard shall see him. 

Arch. [crossing to RICHARD.} Richard, your 
sister tells me that you wish to disclose to me the | 
true history of that lamentable night. There is | 
an old saying, and it is a sound advice, ** Tell the 
whole truth to your doctor and your lawyer.” If 
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Act II, Scene 1.] 


of it, I did love the girl, Afy, and would have made 
her my wife in time; but I could not do so then 
in the very face of my father’s opposition. I went 
to the house on the evening in question to take 
my gun—Hallijohn had requested the loan of it; 
he was ovft at the time, so I handed it to Afy, who 
: Inet me at the door. She would not allow me to 

© inside of it, as usual. I was mad with jealousy, 
or I felt sure that Thorn was in the cottage with 
her, although she strongly denied it; so I determ- 
ined to wait.and convince myself. I secreted 
myself in the shrubbery in the garden, where I 
could see all that passed within the cottage. 
Presently I saw Hallijohn come upthe path by me 
and go into the house. Not long after, perhaps 
| twenty minutes, I heard the gun fired, and at the 
same time saw Thorn leap from the cottage win- 
| dow and run wildly down the path, directly by 
me, to where his horse had been tied, jump in the 
|" saddle and-gallop off. : 

Arch. [€.] Did you know where this Thorn 
lived ? | 

Rich. I could never ascertain. Afy said he 
lived away ten miles distant. He used to ride 
over once or twice a week to see her. I always 
thought he came there under a falsename. He 
appeared to be an aristocrat, though of very bad 
| taste. Ho made a great aeuey of jewelry, ex- 
pensive, too—such as diamonds. 

Arch. But you were afterwards seen with the 
gun in your hand coming from the cottage. 
~ Rich. I went there to upbraid Afy for having 
deceived me. Mad with jealousy, [ hardly knew 
what I did; but I had no idea that a murder had 
been committed. As I entered the door the first 
thing I stumbled over was Hallijohn’s lifeless 
body. I saw my gun lying beside him. Some 
vague idea flashed across my brain that my gun 
ought not to be found there; so I seized it and 
rushed out just as people, began to collect, and to 
my horror I was taken for the murderer; so I 
threw down my gun and fled. 

Arch. And that act alone condemned you. You 
acted like a guilty man, and that Nine of conduct 
often entails as much trouble as real guilt. 

Barb. fe] And you do not believe him guilty ? 

Arch. T do not. Ihave little doubt of the guilt 
of Thorn; but I do not think, from your descrip- 
tion of the man, that it is the same person who 
is now in the neighborhood. There is the money, 
Richard. [Hands him notes.) You had better 
depart now, for fear of spies; but be here again 
to-morrow night at this hour, and in the mean 
time Pll decide what course you are to adopt, and 
how I can best serve you. ; 

Rich. Good night, my more than friend ; good 
night, my dear sister. {[Hait L. 1K. - 

Arch. And now, Barbara, I'll see you to your 


ate. 
. Barb. Never mind, Archibald; it is only a few 
steps. I can go by myself. ak 
Arch. [crosses k.] Nonsense, Barbara! Allow 
you to go by yourself along the high-road at this 
hour? Take my arm. [Exeunt R. 1 E. 


Enter LADY ISABEL and LEVISON, L. 1 E., in 
time to sec them off. 


you might see—there is the proof. 
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Rich.. L.] Well, if I must make a clean breast | Francis Levison. 


* Arch.:I have been looking everywhere. 
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I am faint—ill—wretched— 


mad! [Hxeunt L. 1 E. 


ScENE III.—Chamber in fourth groove, same as 
. Scene I. : 


Enter ARCHIBALD, C.; goes to table, R., and rings 
bell. Enter JOYCE, L. I. E. 


Arch. Joyce, where is your mistress ? 
Joyce. Is she not in her chamber, sir ? 
She is 
not in the house. | 

Joyce. Oh, heavens! I see it all now; her wild | 
words to me—her strange look. Oh, master, she | 
has destroyed herself, and she’s been driven to it. 

Arch. Destroyed herself! What do you mean ? 

Joyce. Master, she has destroyed herself as sure 
as we two are living. But a short time ago she 
called me to her—her face was like death—and 
exacted of mea solemn promise to stay here at 
East Lynne with the children, if anything hap- 
pened to take her from them. I asked her if she 
was ill, and she said, ‘‘ Yes, Joyce, illand wretch- 
ed!” Oh, sir, may Heaven support you in this 
dreadful trial ! 


Enter Miss CORNEY, L. 1 E. 


Miss C. What’s all this? whatever’s up? where’s 
my lady ? | oe 
Joyce. [c.] She has gone and taken. the life 
that. was not hers to take, and I say she has 
been driven to it by you. You've curbed her, 
you’ve snapped at her, and reproached her with 
extravagance—you kuow it, ma’am. All these 
years she’s been crossed and put upon by you, 
and she’s borne it all in silence like a patient an- 
gel. We allloved her, we all felt for her, and 
master’s heart would have bled for her had‘he only 
known what she had to put up with from you day 
after day, year after year. Many and many’s the 
time I’ve seen her coming from your reproaches 
with - quivering lip and moistened eye, and her 
hands clasped meekly across her breast as though 
life was too heavy to bear. [Goes up to table, R. 
Arch. [crosses to CORNELIA.] Cornelia, if this 
be true, may Heaven forgive you for it ! , 
Joyce. [ finding letter on table; coming dowr R. | 
Oh, master—see. Hereis a letter she has left ; it 
is ny lady’s handwriting; read it, master. [AR- 
CHIBALD takes the letter, opens it, reads it, and 
staggers to chair L. of table, R.] Oh! what does 
she say? Is she dead? a 
Arch. Worse than that! worse than that! 
Miss C. Why, Archibald! what do you. mean 
Arch. She has eloped with Francis Levison ! 
Miss C. Ob! the disgraceful, unworthy— 
Arch.. Hush, Cornelia! Not one word against 
her—no—not one! [ARCHIBALD im chair, over- 
come by deep grief; JOYCE R., appealing to heaven; 
Miss CORNEY bendingover ARCHIBALD; Picture. 


ACT III. | 
ScENE I.—Chamber in first groove. 
Enter ARCHIBALD, R. 1 E., reading a letter. 


Arch. [reading.| ‘When years go on and my 
children ask where their mother is, and why she 


Levison. There, Lady Isabel, I told you what/left them, tell them that you, their father, goaded 


her to it. If they inquire what she is, tell them 


Isabel. Take me away from this accursed place, | also, if you will, but gell:'them at the’ same time 
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' that you outraged and betrayed her, driving her 
to the depths of desperation cre she quitted them 
in her despair.” Qh, Isabel! I forgive you the in- 

justice these words do my heart. May they never 

_ cause you the pangs of misery they have inflicted 

on me. 

Enter Miss CorNEY, 2. 1 E. 


Miss C. Archibald, what’s the time, I wonder ? 
Arch. Just nine, Cornclia. os 
Miss C. Weil, then, I think I'll go to bed,and after 
I’m init ’ll have a basin of arrow-root or grua), 
or some slop of that sort. I’m sure I’ve been free 
enough all my life of wanting any such sick stuff. 
Arch. Well, do so, if you think it will do you 
any good. 
Miss C. Well, there’s one thing I know of that’s 
excellent for a cold in the head; and that is to 
take your red flannel petticoat and tie it on cross- 
wise over your night-cap. I'll try it, too. 
[Sneczes. Exit R1 E. 
Arch. I’m uncommonly gloomy to-night; it’s a 
bitter night out, too. I wonder ifit’s snowing yet. 
[Goes to window in flat, L. 
Rich. [speaks outside, L.] Oh, Mr. Carlyle! for 
the love of heaven let me come in. I’m nearly 
frozen; it is I, Richard! 
[ARCHIBALD opens door, L. 


Enter RICHARD HARE. 

Arch [n.] Richard, I’m thunderstruck ! I fear 
you have done wrong in coming here. _ 

Rich. Ai] What could I do better? The Bow 
Street cfficers were after ne, set on by that wretch 
Thorn. I had to leave London at a moment’s no- 
tice, without a thing belonging to me. Even now 
the officers may be in pursuit. I have walked all 
the way from London here. I had no money to 
pay for a lodging, or even to buy food. I waited 
outside the window till I saw you were alone; so 
I thought I would ask your advice. 

Arch. Have you then discovered this man 
Thorn? 

Rich. Yes; about a week ago, for thefirst time, 
I got a glimpse of him as he was passing by in a 
carriage. I tried to follow him then, but they 
drove too fast for me; but last evening I saw him 
| again standing in front of one of the theatres. I 
went up and stood close at his elbow; he saw and 
in a moment recognized me, for he turned deadly 

pale. ‘ What do you want, fellow?” said he, in an 
| angry tone. ‘I want to know who you are,” I re- 
' plied. Then he flew into a fierce passion, and 
swore that if ever he caught me near him again 
he would hand me over to the nearest officer ; 
‘Cand remember,” yelled he, as he walked away, 
‘Sneople are not given into custody for merely 
watching people!” That convinced me beyond 
all doubt that it was he. I tried to follow, but the 
great crowd of people in the street at that time 
kept me partially out of sight. At length he called 
a carriage, and as he rode away he pointed me 
out to an officer who had been standing near; but 
I managed to get among the crowd again, and 
ed as fast as possible. After that I knew I was 
o longer safe in London. Oh, Mr. Carlyle, is this 
ife to go on with me forever? 2 

Arch. I am deeply sorry for you, Richard ; I wish 
I could remedy it. | 

Miss C. [outside.] Archibald ! 
got in that room ? 

Arch. It’s some person to see me on business, 
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| 
{Act ITI, Scene 2, 


Cornelia.’ You cannot come in now. It’s only my | 
sister, Richard. Be a man, and shake off this | 
fear. No harm shall come to you in my house. | 
But you had better retire till I have spoken tomy | 
sister. 7 . [Puts him off, 1. | 

Miss C. [outside.] Not come, indeed! Open the | 
door, I say. [ARCHIBALD opens the door R. and ! 
CORNELIa enters with a red petticoat tied on her | 
head; looks round stage.| Where is she, I say? | 
Oh! you ought to be ashamed of yourself—you. a | 
married man, with children in the house, too! Oh! | 
I'd rather believe anything wicked of myself than | 
of you, Archibald. — : | 

Arch. [L.] Why, what do you mean? Are you | 
crazy, Cornelia? There has been no woman here, ' 
but a man who fears the police are on his track; | 
you ought to be able to guess his name. 
eee C. What! not Richard Hare? Let mesee 


te oto 
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Arch. Why, surely you would not present your- | 
self to him in that guise ? | 

Miss C. What? not show myself to Richard | 
Hare in this guise f—he whom I have whipped ten | 
times a day when he was a boy, and be deserves ; 
it now for getting into such a scrape. He looks | 
no better than I do, I dare say. Where is he? | 
[ARCHIBALD brings him out.] Why, Richard, what | 
on earth has brought you here? You must have 
been crazy. 

Rich. The Bow Street officers were after me, and 
I had to cut away from London at a moment's no- | 
tice. I had no money to pay for a lodging or to | 
buy me food; soI came to Mr. Carlyle to be- : 
friend me. | 

Miss C. [R.] It just serves you right. You |; 
would go hunting after that brazen hussy, Afy | 
Hallijohn. | 

Arch. [(c.] Cornelia, this is no time for upbraid- 
ings. Do you go and prepare him some food, 
while I see after his lodgings. 

| [Crosses and exits L. 

Miss C. Well, come: atong, Richard; I'll see 
what can be done for you; but you know you al- 
ways was the greatest natural-born fool that was 
ever let loose out of leading-strings. 

[Exeunt nr. 1 £. 
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ScENE II.—Chamber in fourth groove. 


LADY ISABEL discovered seated at a table near 
fireplace, R. 2-u., wrapped in a large shawl, 
very pale and very ill. - . 
Isabel. Alas! what is to be the end of my suf- 

ferings? How much longer can I bear this tor- 

ture of mind, this never-dying anguish of soul f 

From what a dream have I awakened! Oh, lady, 

wife, mother! whatever trials may be the lot of 

your married life, though they may magnify them- 
selves to your crushed spirit as beyond the nature, 
the endurance of woman to bear, yet resolve to 
bear them. Fall down on your knees and pray 
for patience ; pray for strength to resist that de- 
mon who would tempt vou to accept them. Bear 
them unto death, rather than forget your good 
name and your good conscience. Oh! I have sac- 
rificed husband, home, children, friends, and all » 
that make life of value to woman—and for what! 

To be forever an outcast from society, to never 

again know a moment's peace. Oh! that I could 

die, and end my suffering and my misery. 
[Sinks her head on table. 
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: Enter LEVISON, C.D. ISABEL sees him and speaks: Levison. I know I did. That was merely my 

coldly. | stratagem. All stratagems are fair in love and 

' You here, sir? Why did you come now ? (war. By the bye, what have you named the young 

|  Levison. [L.] Why did I come? Are these all| article there? 7 _ [Points to.cradle. 

| the thanks a fellow gets for traveling in thisin-! Isabel. The name which ought to have been. his 

clement weather? I thought, at least, that you; by inheritance—Francis Levison. 

! would be glad to welcome me. Levison. What does he look like? Is he any- 
-Isabel. [R.] I am glad, for one reason, to wel-| thing like my handsome self? 

come you, that we may come to an understanding Isabel. If he did—if he were like you in thought 

with each other. Let there be plain truth in this! or in spirit—I would pray to Heaven that he 

| interview, if there-never was before. . |might die before he ever spoke! . 

| Levison. With all my heart. Itis you who have} JLevison. Anything else? I would advise you 

| 


thrown out the challenge, mind. [Sits L. gf table. | to be careful how you deal out your small change, 
Isabel. When you left me in July you gave me | Lady Isabel. You may get it back with interest. 

your solemn promise to be back in time for our ITs my room prepared ? 

marriage. You well know what I mean when I| Isabel. You have no room here, sir. These 

say in time. apartments are rented to me in my own name now; 
Levison. Oh, of course I meant todoso. I gave/| they can no longer afford you shelter. I received 

you the promise; but no sooner had I set foot in| these from you one month ago—([takes package of 

| London than I found myself completely over-| bank-notes from box on table] forty pounds. Count 
whelmed with business from which I could not/them. Is all right? Because I wish to return 


Isabel. You are breaking faith with me already ;! Levison. If it be your wish that all relation be- 
your words are not words of truth, but of deceit.| tween us should cease, why, so be it. Remember, 
You did not intend to be back in time for the mar-| though, it is your own doing, not mine. But you 
riage; otherwise you would have caused it to|cannot suppose I will allow you to starve; a sum 
take place ere you went away. shall be placed at your banker’s to your credit 

Levison. Well, Isabel, you must be aware that|half-yearly. - 
it is an awful sacrifice for @ Man in my position to| Isabel. I beg you to cease. What do you take 
marry a divorced woman. me for ? 

Isabel. When I wished or expected the sacrifice 
it was not for my own sake. I told you so then. 
It was for the sake of my child. But it is too late 
now, and his inheritance must be that of sin and 
shame. 

Levison. Isabel, I am now the representative 
of an ancient and respected baronetcy, and to 
make you my wife would offend my family. 

Isabel. [rising. At table.] Stay, sir! You need 
not trouble yourself to find new excuses now. Had 
you taken this journey on purpose to make me your 
wife—nay, were the clergyman standing by to per- 
form the ceremony—I tell you, Francis Levison, I 
would not have you! I can imagine any fate in 
life better than being compelled to pass it with 
you. [Sinks in seat, exhausted. 

Levison. Indeed! You made commotion enough 
once about my making you reparation. . 

Isabel. I know I did; but that time is over now. 
All the reparation in your power to make, all the 
reparation the whole world could invent, could 
not undo my sin—it and its effects must be upon 
me forever ! 

Levison. Riis dated sarcastically.] Oh, sin! You 
ladies should think of that beforehand. 

Isabel. I pray Heaven they may! May Heaven 
help all so to do who may be tempted as I was! 

Levison. If you mean that as a reproach to me, 
it’s rather out of place. The temptation to sin lay 
not in my persuasion half so much as in your 
ridiculous, jealous anger against your husband. 

Isabel. Quite true! ‘Quite true ! 


Levison. Take youfor? Why, how can you live 3 
You have no fortune—you must receive assistance 
from some one. 

Isabel. But not from you—no, not from you. If 
the whole world denied me, if I could receive no 
help from strangers, or means of earning a liveli- 
hood, I’d go and ask my husband for bread, sooner 
than accept one farthing from you. 

Levison. Bless us, how bitter! Oh, yes, I know, 
your husband—a very generous man. It’s a pity 
you left him, though. Well, Isabel, since you will 
accept nothing for yourself, you must for the child. 
He, at any.rate, falls ta my share. Tll give youa 
few hundreds a year with him. 

Isabel. Not a farthing now. Or even, sir, were 
you to send it, I would throw it into the nearest 
river. Whom do you take me for? If you have 


perverse resolution, of course I cannot amend it. 
In a little while, however, you may wish to recall 
it; if so, a line addressed to me at my banker’s 
will always reach me. 

Isabel. It will not be needed, sir. Your clothes, 
which you left here when you went to England, 
you will have the goodness to order Pierre to take 
away this afternoon. And now it is my wish that 
we part. 

Levison. To remain as mortal enemies forever ? 

Isabel. To be as strangers, sir. 

Levison. [rising, offering her his hand.] And 

Levison. With regard to your husband and that | will you not even shake hands at parting ? 

Hare girl you were blindly, outrageously jealous. . Isabel. I should prefer not, sir. 

For my part, I don’t believe Carlyle ever thought| Levison. Oh, very well; "just as you please. 
of the girl in the way you imagine he did. There Da-da—ta-ta!” [Exit L. C. 
was some disreputable secret connected with the| Isabel. And what is left me now but the deep- 
Hare family, and Carlyle was acting in it wnder| est, blackest despair! I am bowed down by the. 
the rose for Mrs. Hare. She was too ill to attend | weight of my own sin and shame. Why did I ever 
to the matter’ herself, so she sent the young lady.|leave my home and my dear husband? Oh! 

Isabel. You told me a very diferent tale then, sir.| would I could wake and find it all a terrible. 
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put me beyond the pale of the world, I am still 
Lord Mount Severn’s daughter. 
Levison. Well, Isabel, if you will persist in this 
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12, EAST LYNNE... (Act IV, Scene 1. 


dream; that I could find myself once more at East 
Lynne, with my husband and children about me, 
a happy, contented mother. But no—no—it can- 
not be! and I must bear the consequences of my 
sin forever ! [Sinks her head on table. — 


Enter LorD Mount SEVERN, L.c. Lavy Isa- 
BEL sees him and covers her head with the 
shawl. 


Oh, go away, Lord Mount Severn, [beg! Why 
did you seek me out? Iam not worth it. Ihave 
brought disgrace enough upon your name. 

Lord M. And upon your husband and your chil- 
dren. Nevertheless, it is incumbent upon me, as 
your nearest blood relative, to look after you and 
see that you do not fall lower. You were one of 
the last I should have feared to trust. If ever a 
woman had a good husband, in every sense of the 
word, you had one in Mr. Carlyle. How could you 
so requite him ? 

Isabel. (R., at table.] I-believed that his love 
was no longer mine. I thought that he had de- 
serted me for another. : 

Lord M. I had given you credit for having’ bet- 
ter sense, Isabel. But was that enough to hurl you 
on to the step you took? Surely not; you must 
have yielded to the persuasions of that bold, wicked 


ACT IV. 


SceNnE I.—Chamber in fourth groove. 
Enter ARCHIBALD and DILL, B.C. 
Dill. [R.] Mr. Carlyle, who do you think has 
had the audacity to come to West Lynne, and set 
himself up as a candidate in opposition to you! 
Arch. [t.] A second man? Let him come on; | 
we shall have the satisfaction of knowing who + 
wins in the end. Well, who is this formidable op--'s 
ponent ? _ i$ 
Dill. Mr. Francis Levison.. But you won't let . 
that beast frighten you from the contest, will you! 
Enter BARBARA HARE, now Mrs. CARLYLE. | 


Barb. [c.] Archibald, you will not suffer this 
insolent man’s doings to deter you from your plans? 
You will not withdraw ? a | 

Arch. Certainly not, Barbara. He has thrust 
himself’ offensively upon.me.in this measure, and 
I think my better plan will be to take no more 
nofice of him than if he. were the dirt under my 
feet. 

Barb, Quite right, quite right, my husband. 


_Enter Miss CoRNEY, L. 


Miss C. Archibald, have you heard this dis- 
graceful news ? . : 

Arch. I have heard it, Cornelia; and had I not, 
the very walls would have enlightened me. 

Miss C. You will carry on the contest now? I 
was averse to it before; but now I withdraw all 
my objections. You will be no brother of mine if 
you yield the fieldto him. : 

Arch. I do not intend to yield it. 

Miss C. Good! You will bear on upon your 
course, and let him crawl on his. Take no more : 
notice of him than if he were a viper. Archibald, 
you must canvass now. ot 

Arch. No, I shall be elected without canvass- 
ing. You'll see, Cornelia. 

Miss C. Vil give you a thousand pounds ny- 
self for all of the electors. 

Arch. Keep your money, sister, it will not be 
needed. . os 
_| Miss C. Well, Pve heard of a Lady Somebody 

that kissed a blacksmith to ensure her husband's 
election. Now I’m sure I’d kiss every man in 
East and West Lynne, blacksmiths included, tu 
ensure your election. [Hatt L. 

Dill. And I’m sure I’d kiss every woman. 

: | [Brit L. 
Barb. Archibald, I wish to say something to 
you. I fear I’ve done a foolish thing. - : 
; eis I fear we all do sometimes. Well, what . 
s it ; ) 
Barb. It is something that I’ve had on my mind | 
for months. You remember that night three 3 
years ago that Richard came to us in the grove. | 
I mean that—that night that Lady Isabel quitted | 
East Lynne. Richard came back to me again ' 
after he had left usin the grove. I was standing | 
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Isabel. It is all over now. or 

Lord M. Where do you intend to fix your future 
home? —— | ts : 

Isabel. Wherever Heaven directs. I shall leave 
this place as soon as I am strong enough to travel. 

Lord M. You were here with him, were. you not? 

Isabel. Yes; they think I am his wife. | 

he M. Itis well. How many servants have 
you 

Isabel. Two; a maid and a—a nurse. cd 

Lord M. Anurse! Isabel, is there then a child ? 
Coward—sneak! may all good men shun him 
henceforth! O Isabel, you, an earl’s daughter! 
How utterly you have lost yourself ! : 

Isabel. Oh, spare me, I beseech you! You have 
been rending my heart ever since you came here. 
I am too weak to bear it. 

Lord M. How do you propose to live ? 

Isabel. I have some money left. 

Lord M. His money, Isabel ? 

Tsabel. No, not. his money. I am selling my 
trinkets one by one. Before they are all gone I 
shall look out for some means of earning a liveli- 
hood—by teaching, most probably. | 

Lord M. What sum will it take for you to live 
upon ? 

Isabel. I cannot accept anything from you. 

Lord M. Absurd, Isabel. Do not add romantic 
folly to your other faults. Your father is gone, but 
Istandin his place. — . Oo Bo 5 

Isabel. No—no—TI do not desire it. I have for- 
feited all claim to assistance. 

Lord M. But not to mine. I look upon this as 
a duty—an imperative one, too. On my return to 
England I will settle four hundred a year upon 
you, and you can draw it quarterly, and so, Isa- 
bel, I bid you farewell. May your future life be 
peaceful—for happy it can never be. [Taking her 
hand kindly.| Farewell, Isabel. [zit L. c. 

Isabel. [rises and crosses to left of table.] And 
now I am alone forever! Why don’t I die !—why 
don’t I die! [Falls in chair—bows head on table, 
sobbing bitterly. aa of | 
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at the open window. . He saw me, and motioned + 
me out to him. He declared to me that he had | 
just met the real Thorn in the lane. He described 
a peculiar motion of the hand as he constantly 
threw back.the hair from his brow, and also spoke 
of the diamond ring, how it glittered in the moon- |} 
beams. Sincethat time I have had a firm belief |t 
that -Thorn and Levison are one and the same |% 
person. ...--- | aie 
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Act IV, Scene 1.] . 


Arch. Indeed ! 
before ? 


Barb. I did not like to remind you of that night 


EAST LYNNE. 


Why did you not mention this 


2 


13 


Mad. V. 
bear ; but it does not always kill. 


Barb. You are no doubt aware that these chil-. 


before ; but to-day I saw Sir Francis Levison in| dren you will have charge of are not: mine; they 


the street, addressing a crowd of people who had ; 
assembled to hear him speak, and there was the: 
old action of the hand that my brother had be-! have heard so. 
fore described. I have therefore written to Rich- 
ard to steal down here, and try, if possible, to dis- | 


cover the identity. The letter has gone. 


Arch. Well, we must shelter him as best we 
I, myself, feel convinced that Thorn and 


can. 
Levison are one. 


Barb. Indeed ! how long have you thought so? : 


are the children of Mr. Carlyle’s first wife. 
Mad. V. And Mr. Carlyle’s; yes, madame, I 
She is dead, isshe not? - 
Barb. Yes, she was killed by a railway accident 
in France some two years ago. She was the only 
| daughter of the late Lord Mount Severn. She was 


| very attractive and beautiful, but I do not think. 


| she cared much for her husband. Be that as it 
‘may, she ran away with Sir Francis Levison. 
Mad. V. Lhave heard so, madame; it was very 


Arch. Not until to-day. I never suspected it! sad. 


before ; but from many circumstances that I can 
D 


ow call to mind I am almost certain of it. - 
Barb. Archibald, dear husband, what 
done to clear him " 
Arch. Being Levison, I cannot act. 
Barb. Not act ?—not act for Richard ? 


can bej | 


Barb. Sad? it -was very wicked! it was infa- 


mous! Of all husbands in the world, of all men 
living, Mr. Carlyle least deserved such a requital ; 
but the affair was a mystery throughout. 
Francis Levison had been staying some time at 
East Lynne, but no one had ever detected any 


Arch. My dearest, how can I? You have not! undue intimacy between them, not even Mr. Car- 


considered, 
Levison. It would seem like my own revenge. 
Buirb. Forgive me. 
light. 
are. Let us wait till Richard comes. 
Arch. Spoken like my own wife. 
bara, you must sing to me. 
Remember Me.” ARCHIBALD in same situation. 
with BARBARA, as with ISABEL at end of Act I. 


NOW, Bar - 


Enter Lavy IsaBeL as MADAME VINE, during 


song, atc. D. Atend of song she sighs deeply. : 
ARCHIBALD and BARBARA turn and see her. 


arbara—any one in the world but! lyle. 


To him, as to others, th> cause must remain 
a mystery. But, of course the disgrace is inflicted 


I did not think of it in that|on the children, and always will-be—the shame of 
You are right, my husband, as you enmeays having a divorced mother. 


Mad. V. But you say she is dead, madame. 


Barb. Yes, true; but they will not be the less 
[She sings, ‘‘ Yowil; pointed at; the little girl especially. They allude 


to their mother now and then in conversation, 
Joyce tells me, but I would recommend you not 

to encourage them in that. 
| get her altogether, if possible. Mr. Carlyle would 
naturally wish them to do so. 
able to instill such principles into the mind of the 


Barb. Ah! This is Madame Vine, I believe, our ' little girl, as shall keep her from a like fate. 


ta governess. Please to step this way, Madame 
ine. 
journey. Why, how pale you look! You areill, 
are you not ? 


ra V. [c.] No, not ill, madame, 


gued 
Arch [L.] Barbara, you had better ring for a 
glass of wine and some lunch. I am sure Madame 
Vine must requiresome refreshment after her tire- 
some journey. And now ['l leave you to tee 
matters between yourselves. [Looks closel 
MADAME VINE as he goes out.] Tve seen t ae 
features before, I’m certain of it; but where can 
it have been?-  ~ 
[Exit L., slowly, as if in deep study. 

Barb. [R.] Madame oe will you allow me to 
ring for some wine and a 4unch? - 

Mad.'V. {L.] Oh, no, madame, don’t trouble 
| yourself. . I can’t. take anything just now. 

" she You looked * so pale I feared you mens 
ei 
' Mad. V.\T ‘am generally pale, sometimes re-|{ 
markably so; but my health is good. 

Baro. Mrs: Latimer wrote-us that you were 2 
very estimable and worthy person, and that you 
would be sure to suit us. I hope you may, and 
that you may find your residence here agreeable. 
Have you lived much in England ? 

Mad V. In the early portion of my life. 

Barb. And you have lost your husband and your 
children. Ithink Mrs. Latimer mentioned children. 

Mad. V. Madame, I’ve lost all—all ! 

Barb. Ob! it must be a terrible grief when our 
I could not lose my babe for the 


only a sd 


Mad. V. 1 will, madame. But do they. enjoy 


I hope you are not over-fatigued by your good health ? 


Barb. Quite so, all except the oldest boy, Wil- 
liam. He hasa slight cough, and the doctors think 
his lungs are affected. Mr. Carlyle also fears that 
he is not long for this world. - 


Mad.:V. And how does Mr. Carlyle bear the 


thought of parting with him? - 
Barb. Bravely, madaine. - 


t}may be. Even when Lady Isabel left him he 
made no outward sign of grief, although it must 
have wrung his very heartstrings. 

Mad. V. Aye, madame, because he did not love 
her truly—his best love was given to another. 

Barb. You are mistaken. She was his heart’s. 
sole idol. Mr. Carlyle is a man who always speaks 
the truth, and he told me, in his confidence, that 
he yould never have married again during’ Lady 
Isabel’s life-time. ‘ 

Mad. V. But is it sure that she is dead? 

Barb. Oh, yes, beyond all doubt. She was jour- 
hneying with her nurse and infant child at the time 
of the shocking accident. Her uncle, the present 
Lord Mount Severn, wrote to the authorities of 
the little town where it happened, and they sent 
him word that the nurse and child were killed on 
the epot, and that the two ladies occupying the 
same compartment of the carriage had since died 
of their injuries, and that one of them was cer- 
tainly the mother of the child. Besides; Lord 
Mount Severn had placed an annuity in the bank 
to be drawn by her quarterly, that has never been 
touched; so that proves, beyond all eens that 
she no longér lives. 


t 


Terrible gricf, indeed, and hard to 


Sir 


I trust you may be 


Mr. Carlyle is not- 
the man to betray emotion, whatever his feelings 


They had better for-- 
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14 - & EAST LYNNE. [Act IV, Scene 3. 
Mad. V. Quite true, madame. * {Pve entered the list against him, I’li not back out. 
Barb. It was a shocking affair all through. Poor! I’m determined to stand my ground. 


Lady Isabel! Could she have foreseen her fate | | 
she never would have taken such a rash step; or |/e” Miss CorNey, L. 1 E. She meets LEVISON 


had she known what a villain Levison was. He fe ace to f ee He lifts his hat ane bows. 
was not only a bad man in principle, but he was} Miss C. [1..] Did you intend that insult for me, 


a murderer ! Francis Levison ? — | 
Mad. V. Oh, no—no! not a murderer; a bad} Levison. That all depends upon how you are | 
man, a very bad man; but not a murderer. pleased to take it. . 
Barb. Oh! did you know him, then ? Miss C. You dare lift your hat to me? Have 
Mad. V. Oh, no; I did not know him, madame, | you forgotten that I am Miss Carlyle ? | 
but I have heard the story. Levison. It would be a hard matter to forget | 
Barb. It has not been proved; but I feel con- | the face, having once seen it. , 


fideut, in my own mind, that it soon will be Miss C. You contemptible worm, I despise you! 


, i be insulted with impunity? 
Enter WILLIAM, followed by JOYCE, R.1E. JOYCE Dee aoa Hea bold, maaan apeniey 


goes up to the tuble. 


This is the little sick boy I spoke of, Madame Vine nee QE iad Breer ee ne 
—little William. ” ; ! 
Mad. V. (rushes to him and clasps him in her Oficer. Francis Levison, I arrest you—you are | 
arms.| Oh! my boy, my boy! Are you ill, my |My prisoner. ; 
darling ? Are you sick, William ? [To BarBarRA.||_ Levison. [pushing OFFICER'S hand off him.| 
I beg your pardon, madame ; but I have lately lost | Hands off, vermin} You are too familiar on short 
a little boy of hisage, and when we have lost chil-| acquaintance. Of what crime am I accused f 
dren of our own, we are apt to love fondly all we| Officer. That you will soon learn. You must 
come near. | come with me at once. [Handcuffs LEVISON. 
William. (with MADAME VINE, R.] Mamma,|_ Levison. Oh, certainly, sir, if you desire it. 
may I ride to town with you to-day? | This 18 some ridiculous mistake—it will be set 
Barb. My dear, I shall not go to town to-day ;/Tight in the morning. Good day, angelic Miss 
besides, you are not yet strong enough; you did| Carlyle, loveliest of your sex. I’m sorry this a 
wrong to leave the nursery to-day; this air is too | able little confab was cut so short. [Pll come back 
chilly for you. Take him in, Joyce. and renew it in the morning. Take care of your 
Joyce. [gives BARBARA letter.} My lady, here’s| Precious self, and look out for the naughty, 
a letter the postman has just brought; I forgot it | naughty men—ta-ta—ta-ta. | 
till now. Come, William. oe [ Exit, Sollowed by OFFICER, R. 1 E. 
Barb. Madame Vine, this is Joyce, who has had|_ Jfiss C. [calls after them.) Here, officer, officer! 
charge of the children ever since their moter left | Be sure you get his photograph taken. It will be 
them. [JoycE goes to R., to take WILLIAM from | a0 excellent picture for the rogues’ gallery! Oh, 
MADAME VINE ; recognizes her as Lavy IsaBEL ; | dear, he’s put me in such a fluster, that I must get 
mukes @ movement of surprise, as if to scream. | home as fast as possible, and get some juniper- 
ISABEL puts a finger on her lips as a signal to be; berry tea to settle my nerves. [Brit i. 
silent and not betray her. JOYCE takes WILLIAM . a . 
and exits slowly, 8. BARBARA ts busy reading : 
the letter, and does not see this action. Aside. | SCENE III.—Chamber in yourth groove. 


Ah, this is from brother Richard, to inform me|wyyram discovered lying on couch, Cc. MADAME 


of his coming. I must go and see my husband : . 
at once. (70 MapaMmE Vine.] Madame Vine, VINE seated behind at head, bending over him. 


I must beg you to excuse me for the present.| William. Madame Vine, how long will it be 
I am called away by some most important duties.|beforeI die? _ ob ae 
Make yourself perfectly at home in my absence.|__Mad. V. What makes you think you will die, 
East Lynne is small, and I’ve no doubt you'll soon | William ? & fas ate 
become familiar with it. _[EvitL. |, William. I am certain of it, Madame Vine ; but 
Mad. V. Familiar with East Lynne! Did she|it is nothing to die when our Saviour loves us; but 
but know how familiar East Lynne is tome! What! Why do you grieve so for me? Iam not your 
will be my trials now! to see him, my husband! child! | , ! 
once, caress the woman I hate; to be compelled| Mad. V. I know you are not my child, but I lost 
to witness the thousand little proofs of affection | 4 little boy like you. 
that were-once bestowed upon me; tosee hislove| William. It will be so pleasant to go up there, 
for her child, while I must teach my own children | 2nd never be tired or ill any more. 
to forget my memory. Oh, why did I come here,| Mad. V. Pleasant? Aye, William, would that 
why place myself in such daily torments? Oh, |time were come! 7 
Isabel! patience, patience! Is it thus you bear| William. Madame. Vine, do you think mamma 
your cross in life? [Retires up stage as closed in. | Will be there? I mean my own mamma that was. 
Payee ecu Mad. V. Aye, child,.ere long, I trust. ; 
| . William. But how canI be sure that she will 
ScENE Ii.—Landscape in first groove. |be there? You know she was not quite good to 
Enter Sin FRaNcIS LEVISON, R., walking hur-, papa or to us, and I sometimes think she did not 
| riedly about. grow good and ask Heaven to forgive her. - 
Levison. [R.] What a confounded fool 1 was to; Mad. V. Oh, William, her whole life after she 
think of trying it on at East Lynne! Carlyle has, | left you was one long scene of repentanco—of 
no doubt, double the friends I have; but since seeking forgiveness ; but her sorrow was greater 
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Act V, Scene 1.} 


——_— ee 


than she could bear, and her heart broke in ita| 
yearning for you. 

William. What makes you think so? 

Mad. V. Child, I know it—I know it. 

William. Did you ever see her, Madame Vine ? 


' Did you know her abroad? 


| 


ben 
r 


to you presently. 


Mad. V. Yes, child, I knew her abroad. 

William. Why did you not tell us before? What 
_ did she say to you? 

Mad. V. That she was parted from her children 
“here, but that she should meet them again in 
‘ heaven, and be with them forever: there, where 


. all the awful pain and sadness, all the guilt of this 
ees will be washed out, and He will wipe our 
_ tears 


William. How shall I know her there? You 


, Seo I have nearly forgotten what she was like. 


Mad. V. You wilt know her when you see her 


. there, never fear, William. 


Enter ARCHIBALD, R. 1 E. Sits a on foot of couch. 
Arch. Well, Madame Vine, how is your little 


| patient this evening ? 


Mad. V. He appears worse—more weak. 

Arch. My little son, Madame Vine is an untir- 
ing Durse to you, is she not? 

William. Papa, I want to sec my sister Lucy, 


and Joyce, too. 


Arch. Very well, my little son. I'll send them 
Madame Vine, do you not per- 
ceive a change in his countenance ? 


Mad. V. Yes, he has looked like that since a 


Strange fit of trembling that came over him this 
afternoon. 

Arch.. Oh! it is hard to lose him thus. 

Mad. V. He will be better off. We can bear 
_ death ; it is not the worst parting the earth knows. 
Ho will be quit of this cruel world and sheltered 
in heaven. It would be well for all of us if we could 
go there as pure as he is. 

Arch. There, William, keep yourself quiet. Pl 
go and bring your sister Lucy and your mamma 
to see you. IT’ll not be gone many minutes. 

Exit R. 

Mad. V.:[rising.] Oh, Heaven! my punishment 
is more than I can bear. He has gone to bring 
that woman here, that she may mingle her shallow 
sympathy with his deep grief. Ob, if ever retri- 
bution came to woman, it has come to me now. I 
can no longer bear it. I shall lose my senses. 
Oh, William! in this last, dying hour, try to think 
I am your mother. 

William. Papa has gone for her now. 

Mad. V. No, not that woman there, not that 
woman. [Throws off cap and spectacles.| Look at 
me, William. I am your mother! [Catches him in 
her arms. He says ‘‘ Mother” faintly, and falls 
back dead in herarms.|] Oh! he is dead !—he is 
dead! Oh, William! wake and call me .mother 
once again! My child is dead !—my child is dead! 


Enter JOYCE, R 


Joyce. [R., at Soot of couch. ] Ob, my lady, let 
me lead you from this room, they will discover 


"Mad. V. [(u.] Oh, Joyce! leave me tomy grief. 
See “Se Es child is dead! and never knew 
that I was his mother. I don’t care what I’ve 
been, Iam his mother still. Oh, my child—my 
child! my heart will break—my heart will break! 

[Falls and sobs convulsively. 


EAST LYNNE. 
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ACT V. 


ScENE I.—Landscape in first groove. 
Enter BARBARA and JOYCE, R. 


Joyce. [R.}] But, my lady, will not Madame 
Vine’s illness prevent you from making your usual 
trip to the seaside ? 

Barb. [L.] Oh, no. Miss Corney will look after 
ithe house in my absence, and Dill will be here to 
| assist her: - Richard’s trial will be over to-day, 
and if he is cleared I shall prevail upon him to 
accompany me. [shall start on Monday; this, 
you know, is Friday; so you will have ample time 
to get everything in readiness. 

Joyce. Very well, my lady. Vl attend to it. 


[Brit R. 
Barb. My poor brother! If he were only free 
my happiness would be complete. [Shouts L.| 


Hark! what mean those shouts ? 


Enter Miss CoRNEY, L. 


Miss C. [L.] Well, it’s all settled at iast. Rich- 
ard’s free, at all events. I heard the news as I 
came along, and the very people who have been 
abusing him for the last seven years are the very 
ones who are cheering him. I saw that Afy Hal- 
lijohn as I came along—not that I’d condescend 
to notice such a creature, but she vas decked out. 
She had on a green and white silk, flounced up to 
the waist, extended over a crinoline that would 
reach from here over yonder; a fancy bonnet stuck 
on the back part of her head, with a wreath and 
veil ; delicate kid gloves, and swinging a hand- 
kerchief highly perfumed with musk. Oh, it was 
perfectly disgusting ! [ Retires Up. 


Enter RICHARD HARE; crosses to BARBARA. 


Rich. [c.] Barbara, my dear sister, I am free 
ri last. Once more I can walk abroad without 

ear. 

Barb. I thank Heaven my dear brother is re- 
stored to me at last. 

‘Rich. Yes, the trialisover. Sir Francis Levison 
has. been proved guilty, and has just received his 
sentence. 

Miss C. [L.] What was it? 

Rich. Transportation for life, for the murder of 
John Hallijohn. 

- Miss C. Only for life? 

Barb. Oh, Miss Corney, you may depend upon 
it, his punishment i is quite sufficient. The linger- 
ing torture of mind he will have to endure in the 
galleys i is a thousand times worse than death. But 
see, Richard, here comes papa to welcome you. 


Enter JUSTICE HARE, L.; crosses to RICHARD. 


Justice H. [c.] Ob, Richard, my dear boy, [am 
now proud to own you. This is the happiest day 
of my life. [Shouts and groans, L.) Hark! what’s 
all that uproar and confusion? Oh, I see;.it’s 
that villain, Levison; they are taking him to 
prison, and the mob are after him. They are com- 
ing this way, too; let’s be off. I’m so happy that 


I don’t want to encounter that villain, for fear the: 


sight of him would put mein a passion again. 
Come, my children. 
[All exeunt R., except MIss CORNEY. 
Miss C. |crosses it.) Well, they may all go; but 
T shall remain to have the pleasure of wishing Sir 
Francis Levison a pleasant journey to-prison. 
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Enter LEVISON, L.; followed by an OFFIUER. 


Levison. Thank fortune I have escaped the mob 
at last! They are on the wrong track, and I can 
now proceed in quietness. [Zrns and sees MISS 
CorRNEY.] Oh! that hag here? 

_ Miss C. Good day, Sir Francis Levison! those 
bracelets become you exceedingly well. 

Levison. Yes, as you say, they are of a very 
choice pattern. The workmanship about them is 
very elaborate—truly fine. I’m sorry they’ve got 
such an affectionate hold on me, else [’d transfer 
them to you with the greatest pleasure. By the 
bye, Miss Corney, give my regards to your bro- 
ther, the pettifogging lawyer at East Lynne, and 
tell him that should he want a lock of his first 
wife’s hair, I have one, which I will give him, free 
gratis. [ Crosses k. 

Miss C. Sir Francis Levison, you are utterly 
devoid of feeling or honor. But times are changed 
since last we met. What will you do for your 
diamonds, your kid gloves, your perfumed hand- 
kerchiefs, in the hulks? 

Levison. Do? Why, I suppose I shall have to 
do without them, as many a man has done before 
me. There's one thing I shall have to console me, 
though—I shan’t be bored: with your ugly mug 
there. [OFFICER taps him on the shoulder and 
points off R.] Yes, I know, directly, sir. Don’t 
interrupt me when you see I’m talking to a lady. 

[To Miss CorNEY.] [I hate to be severe upon-you, 
angelic Miss Corney.. Don’t forget my advice 
about the naughty, naughty men; and take good 


EAST LYNNE. 


[Act V, Scene 3. 


SCENE II].— Chamber i» fourth groove. 
ISABEL discovered in bed, C. 
Isabel. Oh, Iam dying—dying alone! with no 


|one to soothe and comfort me. Oh! if I could but 
sec Archibald and ask his forgiveness, I should 
die in peace. 


Enter Miss CORNEY, RB... 

Miss C. Well, now, if that Joyce was a drink- 
ing woman I should certainly say she was fright- 
fully boozy. [Recognizing ISABEL.] Mercy be 

ood! How came you here ? . 

Isabel. Oh! do not reproach me, Miss Corney. 
I am on my way to heaven, to answer for all my 
sins and all my sorrows. ; | 

Miss C. [R., at side of couch.] No, poor child, 
I will not reproach you. 

Isabel. I an glad to go. Our Saviour did not 
come, you know, to save the good like you, but 
for the sake of guilty wretches like me. . [I have 
tried to take up my cross as He bade me, and bear 
it bravely for. His sake—but its weight has killed 
me. 7 

Miss C. Had I anything to do with sending you 
from East Lynne ?- os . 
Isabel. No; I was not very happy here with you; 
but that was not the. cause of. my going away. 
Forgive me, Miss Carlyle, but I want to see Archi- 
bald and ask him to forgive me before I die. I 
have prayed.to Joyce to bring him to me; but she 
said it could not be. Oh, Miss Carlyle, do let me 
see bim, only for one little minute, and I will die 


care of yourself—your precious self; and also of| blessing you. 


your red flannel petticoat. Ta, la! ta, la! 
| [Hxit, with OFFICER, R. 
Miss C. Well, I do declare! he’s an out and 
out villain, and I do believe he’d try to practice 
his arts on me if he thought there was any chance 
of his succeeding. [Brit L. 


 ScENE I1.—Chamber in first groove. 


Enter ARCHIBALD, ‘L., meeting JOYCE from R. 


Arch. [L.] Well, Joyce, how is Madame Vine 
to-da¥? No worse, I hope. . 
Joyce. [R.] Oh, sir, I fear she is dying. 
Arch. Dying! I'll see her myself. 
[Attempts to go R. 


Miss C. Poor child! You shall see him. [Goes 


to R. D. and calls.) Here, Joyce, Joyce! -. 
Enter JOYCE, RB. 
Go and request your master to come up to me. 


Joyce. Oh, ma’am, do you think it will do—I. 


mean, would it be well ? 

Miss C. Go and do asI bid you. Are you the 
mistress here, or am If Go! [zit Joycz, RJ 
Now, poor child, I will leave you. You shall see 
Archibald alone. — 

Isabel. Oh, bless you, Miss Corney;-you have 
taken a load from my soul; you are too kind. 
(Miss CoORNEY kisses her.| And you have kissed 
me, éo0, and J thank you for that. | 

‘Miss C. (going R.] Well, I believe I did kiss 


Joyce. [stopping him.] Ob, no, no, sir! do not/her; but it was all the fault of that Joyce, she 


go to her room, please, sir; don’t think of going| has flustered me so. 


to her room. 


= . [Brit w. 
Isabel. And I shall see my dear husband once 


Arch. What! let a lady die in my house and|more—ask him to forgive me—and then I shall 


not look after her ? 


Enter Miss CORNEY, L. 


Cornelia, Joyce tells me that she.thinks Madame 
Vine is dying. 4 

Miss C. Dying! I can’t think what has come 
over Joyce. Lately she acts more like a simple- 
ton than anything else. 
of the way, girl! 


. 


[Going towards R. D. 


have done with life. 
Enter ARCHIBALD, L. 

Arch. I am deeply grieved, Madame Vinc— 
at ad ISABEL.) Great heavens! Isabel— 
here 

Isabel. Archibald, I could not die till Ihad your 


[Crosses R.] Move out|forgiveness. Oh, do not turn away from me— 


bear with me one little minute—only say that you 


— Joyce. Oh, no, no, ma’am! you must not enter] will forgive me, and I can rest in peace. 


her room. 
Miss C. Well, I declare! what will you do next, 


Arch. [t.] Why did you come here? : 
Isabel. I could not stay away from you and my 


I wonder? Archibald, do you go for a physician | children. . The longing for the sight of them was 
directly. [Exit ARCHIBALD, L.] Joyce, I think| killing me. I never knew one moment's peace 
your brain must be softening. Move out of the|after the mad act I was guilty of in quitting you. 


way ! {Throws JOYCE round and exits R. 


of you now? They will discover all. [2#zit nr. 


‘Not an hour had I departed ere repentance set in. 
Joyce. Oh, my poor lady! What will become/ Even then I would have come back, but I did not 


know how. My sin was great, and my punish- 
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ment has been greater ; it has been one long scene |I was a happy girl here, and my dear old father’s 


of mental agony. 

Arch. Why did you go away ? 

Isabel. Did you not know why ? 

Arch. No; it was always a mystery to me. 

Isabel. I went out of love for you. Qh, do not 
look at me in that reproachful way! - I loved you 
dearly, and I grew suspicious of you. I thought 
you false and deceitful to me; that your love was 
given to her who is now your wife, and, in my 
sore jealousy, I listened to the temptings ‘of that 
bold, bad man, who whispered of revenge. But it 
was not so—was it, Archibald ? 

Arch. Can you ask me that, knowing me as you 
did then, and as you must have known me since? 
Inever was false to you in word, in thought or 
in deed. 

Isabel. I know it now, but I was mad. I never 
could have committed the act in anything but 
madness. Oh, say that you will forget all and for- 
give me ! 

Arch. I cannot forget—I have forgiven already. 

Isabel. Think what it has been for me to live in 
the same house with her who is now your wife; to 
watch the envied caresses which once were mine, 
to see your great love for her; think what it was 
for me to watch by the death-bed of my own child, 
to see his decaying strength, to be alone with him 


in his dying hour, and not be able to tell him J 
And then, to see you soothe her 


was bis mother. | 

petty grief, and I, his mother, standing by. Oh, 

it has been to:me ‘a8 the bitterness of death ! 
Arch. You were wrong to come back. 


- Isabel. I know it was all wrong; but you were | [Soft music... She falls back in his arms and dies. 
my husband once. Oh, that the fearful past could; He lays her gently down, and stands in atti- 
,be blotted out; that 1 could wake and find this all 
Archibald, let your thoughts 
go back to the time when you first knew me, when 


‘a hideous dream ! L* 


COSTUMES.—MODERN. 


petted child; and after, in the-happy days when 
I was your wife, and our little ones were about us. 
Do you not wish that all this dark fact had never 
been? Do you not wish it, Archibald ? 

Arch. Yes, Isabel, for your sake I wish it. 

Isabel. I am going to William, but my other 
children will be left with you. Do not, in your 
love for your late children—do not lose your love 
for them. 

Arch. Isabel, they are as dear to me as you once 
were. 

Isabel. As I once was, and might have been 
now. . Archibald, I am now on the very threshold 
of the other world; will you not say one word of 
love to me before I pass it? Let what I am be 
blotted for the moment from your memory. Will 
you not bless me? Only a word of love—my heart 
is breaking for it! 

Arch. You nearly broke ‘nine when you left me, 
Isabel. [Goes to her and takes her hand.) May. 
He so deal with you as I fully and freely forgive 
you. May He bless: you, and take you to His rest 
iu heaven. 

Isabel. To His rest in heaven ! Archibald, you 
are leaving me. 

Arch. [gets back at head of couch. ]. You are 
growing faint, Isabel. Let me call assistance. 

[Takes her head in his arms. 

Isabel. No, do not stir—it is not faintness—it is 
—death! Oh, butit is hard to partso!. Fare- 
well, my once ‘dear husband—until—eternity ! 

. Arch. Until eternity. 


tude of deep grief, as if invoking the blessing of 
Heavenfor her soul. : . 
THE END. 
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